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“ ougntis |” SAID THR VOICE HE LOVED SO WELL, “I HAVE COME BACK HOME TO prs!” 


AN UNNATURAL FATHER. | 


[A NOVELETTE,) 








with ber life, not inte the future ; and, 
when her mother grew worse, and the 
doctor told the girl she had not long to 

stay, it came on her with a terribie shock. 
Mrs. Verity had long ago “ set her house in 


The faneral preparations were very simple, 
and all through the hours which elapsed between 
her death and burial, Mavourneen moved and 
spoke as ove in @ trance. 

When {t was all over the lawyer begged her 
attendance in the little drawing-room, where 
Father O'Donegal and his nephew, with one or 
two other friends, were already gathered. 

She sab down between uncle and 


bane. pry ye! the ee a pity E bes: 
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head bowed ave, aoe to the conditions of } 
Pp ¥ 


her mother’s sim 7 

A6 the expiration of three daya she was to.seb 
oat for E and reaching 1 would 
be met by Carr—her mother's friend-—who 
would carry her off to her own home in Yorkshire. 
Here she was to remain until her majority, when 
eon if ehe chose, return to her birthplace or 


A hundred a-year was to be paid to Mrs. Oarr 
for her maintenance ; the fifty of her 
rw was her own, to do as she. pleased 
with. 

Daring her enforced absence Rock House was to 
be let, and the proceeds of the rental were to go 
to facrease the principal, carefully invested for 
her by the dead woman. 

Mavourneen started a little when she learned 
her destination, and lifting wide, plteous eyes to 
Quentin, sald,— : 

“Oh, if I could but have stayed here }” and 
waa blind to the quick rapture In his face, 

She could never quite tell how the next'three 
days passed ; but her last night at Rock House 
came all feo soon. She went sadly down to the 
beach to take a last farewell of her favourite 
haunts, and presently she was j.ined by Quentin 
gy h a haggard, but she 

The youth was @ aD 
was too absorbed Se either ints or his 
agitation, 

With bent head and aching heart she paced 
the little strip of sand with him, and Metened 
dully to the ewiah of the waves as they crept 
nearer and nearer, thinking that sho should come 
here vo more for four long years, 

Quentin was the first to " To-morrow, 
Se ee will pe away, and it’s our- 

vee sorrowing for you,’ 

Like him she spoke with the faintest, prettiest 
accent powsible, 


“You will not forget me, Quentin! I could }: 


nob bear to fall ont of the hearts and thoughts of 
those I have known so long.” 

© How can we forget?" he broke out passion- 
ately. “Weare not fickle people, aroon ; ” and 
he tried to take her hand, but something in his 
manner and voice had startled her, and she drew 
back with a little deprecating gesture. 

Bat Quentin was too sgitated to keep aflence, 
too determined to let her slip 20 easily. 

" Mavourneen,” he pleaded, “ listen to me for a 
little while only. To-morrow you tarn ‘your 
back on us for four years, and if I let you go 
without a word, who knows if I'll ever see your 
dear face again? Ah ! sweet, I love you, I love 
you, Oh, yes! for once you must hear me, I 
want you to give yourself to me, so thad no man 
may rob me of my treasure, I want you to lay your 
dear hands in mine, and promise that, happen 
what may, you will come back to me, and make 
me happy.” 

The boy fooked so handsome, so earnest, 
standing darkly defined against the ruddy eventing 
sky ; his eyes were sc tender, so pasalonate, that 
ltele as Mavourneen knew of love, her heart wae 
{vexpreasibly tonched, and she thrilled under his 
goza. But her answer was quiet and steady 
enough, 

" Quentin, we are both so young, what can we 
know of love} And my dear mother» always 
ag I would not hurry to give away my 

eart, E could not disobey her 20 much as to 
promise. you anything; and—and, Quentin, I’m 
afraid we've been too much together always for 
me to love you.. So do not let us epeak of this 
again uatil I return. ‘Then I will be twenty-one, 
and you two years older.” ; 

He {nterrupted:her once more, 

“Is ib me that you would doubt, Mavourneen, 
or are you afrald of yourself |” 

She shook her head, 

“I think we are not wise enough to know our 
own hearts or wishes,” she sald, very gently. 
** And if, while I am away, you were to change, 
who could blame yon }” 

“T shall nob change!” quietly, and his dark 
eyes flashed. ‘I am yours always.” 

Her sweet face grew pitiful, but she was not 
quite convinced of his endurlog constancy, and so 
could afford to be fal, ; 

» “Obl yes, + it ts ‘you. who will love 





af 


You wi vs so much to see away In Eng- 
d, and I will have my work (and I mean to 
on), and we will so fill our days, that the four 


BE . 


” he sald, regretfally, 

caught by the tide. Give 

me your hand, Mavourneen, and let me help you 
the rocks.” 


-side on level land, and 
y round at the 


her. 

The next morning all the little village of Arrah- 
down was astir with unwonted excitement ; every- 
body had turned out to see the last of “ Misa 

vourneen,” 

the women were crying, others be- 
loss in a boisterous manner, and all 
3 and when she issued 

g~ * and some of the 
forward to hands wiih 
upon her. She looked 
he was not visible anti! 
and then her little body- 
one or two whiepered amongst 
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pity such a handsome lad 
tched ; an’ faith, ‘tle Miss 
has made his cheek so pale.” 

A ) ab sea was the vessel walting 
to carry her from all she loved ; and here, still 
closer, tossed the boat which would convey her, 
Quentin, and hie  Reverence the praste,” to the 
vessel’s side. Amidst hearty good- byes she stepped 
in and took ‘her seat; and then a little sob rose 
to her lips, but she bravely kept it back. 

You will write me, Mavourneen,” whipered 
Quentin, who looked scarcely less miserable than 


( 
i 


é 
g 
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abe. 

Oh, yes sand often, often. And be sure that 
peek aiaelt onc notes etude Lievens aud love! and as 
the seasons change you must tell me jash how 
Arrahdown looks.’ 

“ But I shall nob be here, but away in Dablin, 
Mavourneen ; aud msybe, I'll be the most lonely 
and miserable of the two,” 

It seemed to Quentin thatthe men took « 
vicious pleasure in shorteniog their journey as 
much as possible; for soon he bad bidden 
Mavourneen good-bye, and the boat was turned 

es, and saw the 
the deck pale as death, and 
hands, He waved his handker- 
made no responsive gesture, only 
yes yearned on him and the lovely land she 
was leaving, through a mist of bitter tears. 
When his foot touched the shore, adage 8 





homewarde, ashamed of his own emotion. As he 
entered the house he heard his ‘uncle’s bouse- 
keeper singing :-— it 
“ When fireside I watch th ht embers, 
[—othy-f pa heart dice Se apiend bat Gene : 
CGravin’ to know ff my darlin’ remembers, 
Or if her thoughts may be croesin’ to me.” 


He dashed to his. room, and perhaps it 
was no shame to him that tears were on 
He looked towarda the distant 
where the white sails cf the vessel that bore 
away were still visible, and he stretched out 
hands In fruitlers longing and sppsal. 
4! the angels awakin' and sleepin’ 
a eee Bs 
Gare o may jewel by sdght an by day.” 
sang the woman below, and the youth covered 
his eyes 8 moment, sobbing “ Aroon, aroon, will = 
ever see yotiagain? Ah! sweetheart, will they 
ae a % 4 you, so that you long for 
wD all {ts pleasant ways no more?’ 
How fearfully long that day was! He was at 
aloss howto fillthe weary hours; he turned 
disgustedly from the bays, because he and 
een had so often drifted together upon 
3 the rocks and the meadows were loath- 
and he heartily wished himself ab Dabiin. 


CHAPTER IL 


On the py teowbey | Mrs, Verity’s fanera’, 
Mra. Carr,of Hawthorn Lodge, Beachford, entered 
her well-appointed break fast-room. 

She wasa handsome matron, whose.charras, 
although somewhat fall blown, were attractive to 
many men yet. Her t, brown hair had no 
ailver threads to mar Its y beauty—her 
though shrewd, were ly } if, as 

told her, she was cultivating a donble 
ee a ee ee 
t 


Two young ladies were lounging in easy chairs > 
Sched pineoantlhe itog Hetle de 4 
anar 
her sister's knee. Nor did she Geslet froma this 
occupation when-Mre. Carr entered. But the 
= darker of the two turned her stately 
ad, 

“ Good-morning, mamma ! ” she gaid datifally > 
‘we have breakfasted already. Shall I ring for 
fresh coffee $” 

“No, Judith, I bad my breakfast In bed. P 
wanted to think over poor Eileen Verity's letter; 
My dears, it is her wish that her shoule 
come to us until she is of age; and I suppose B 
shall have. to meet her at Liverpool 1” 

Carrie, the younger, lifted her handsome face 
to her sister's level. 

“T hope she'll be good sort, so that the home 
isn’t spoiled. I've small patience with folks who 
@le and leave thelr encumbrances to others; “ 
but she laughed as she epoke. 

**To ie @ great nuisance, of course,” Judith 
added, coldly. “Has she no relatives? and has 
she any money 1” 

“Oh, yee, quite enough ta keep her from want, 
Indeed, her allowance will be more than suffi 
cient ; and even were [t otherwise I could not let. 
Efleen’s child lack anything.” At which speech 
Judith looked coldly contemptnous, 

" T¢ ts to be hoped,” said Carrie, resuaiiog her | 
ceoupation of hoe “ dog, " bee sbi ig nob 

ty ; well, good-bye to our | 
Chow of wang Outram Pembroke; and 
really, Judith, yon are not so young as you were 
-—twenty-four {a getting dangerously near td 
. Of course we could not both marry hina, 
but [ am. quite willing to resign my share in thie 
eligible young man for your sake, I can afford 
to walt a little , being two years. your 
janior ; and she laughed lightly at her sister's 


angry’s expression, 

" Be quiet, Carrie, I want to talk to you beth 
serlously. You know what I have told you aboub 
Mavourneen’s parentage! Let me say, girls, I 
hope most sincerely neliher by word nor look 
will you let her guess the truth |” 

Mamma!” cried Carrie, ‘I bope you don’t 
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believe we could bs such sneaks. «Why, 
who would ‘owe sty what is her 
lortane ought to be pilloried.” 
aay Fre ye bento would try to be less 
emphatic. Aad do you think Mr. Pembroke will 
approve slang or anything bordering on filp- 
' ” 


arr am eure he likes me!” the girl retorted, 
Ia 3 tfeven if it isin a patronising sorb of 
way. as for ble uncle—well, he saye of me 
* that Hotle imp is worth forty Judiths ;’ sod do 
you know, mamas, once or twice he has actually 
called me ‘my dear.’” . 

“J wish,” sald Judith, “you would keep to 
the subject in hand, When is this waif to start 
for England }” J 

“On Friday, and this f Wednesday, Girls, 
you must be very kind to her! Poor little 
Mavourneen, she-stands ail alone in the world.’” 

*! Mavyourneen! Is that her baptismal name? 
How absurd |” 

“Judith |” sald Mes. Oarr, with a suspicion 
of anger ; “ you seem determined to d the 
poor child with dislike. You even quibble at her 
Gales | Wah eens Teaeeet 7ve to treat her 
with all courtesy ;" and, as mother was mis- 
¢reez of the house, Judith held her peace. } 

She knew {t waa vain to rebel, for, kindly and 
generous at Mrs. Carr was, she exacted implicit 
obedience from all who came under ber sway, and 
not even handsome, stately Judith dared openly 
defy her. 

As uncomfortable ellence fell upon them all, 
which Oarrie broke by jantping up, and exclaim- 
ing ehe saw Outram Pembroke coming 
the honse, A slight flush crossed ‘her face, bat 
she showed no other algn of emotion. 

Judith rosé, and emog’;.4 her already sleek 
braids, and settled 


alight dszh of defiance, and she ran her fingers 


through ber ehort locks somewhat to thelr detrl- 


ment, 

Ib was not long before the y man was 
announced, and ae soon as he had fi greet- 
ee or som aud Jadith, Carrie pounced upon 

A iP 

"I've such news for you; elt down beside me, 
and llsten with all your ears.” > 

He took the chair she had wheeled up for him, 
laughing a little; then Judith’s volve, suddenly 
grown sweet, said,— 

"Oh, Mr, Pembroke, you know how Carrie 
exeggerates little things! Iam really efraid her 
news will have no interest for you!’ 

“T shall be better ab’e to jadge that when I 
have heard them,” rather ielly. 

Carrie shot a triumphant glance at her alster, 
and thon procesded to tell ofthe advent of the 
etranger fn their midst, 

“ Jadith don’t ‘cotton ' to the idea, but I assy 
the more the merrier.” 

“Tam afraid,” the elder ‘sister onid, sweetly, 
* that the ot pleasure of our little circle 
ef! be wholly ¢ and you know, Mr. 
Pembroke, I am n ‘cf not domestic,” and 
she smiled on him, ‘‘‘Now thts poor girl has 
never been out of Ireland, and I am almost sure 


will prove 6 firebrand in our -midet. I quite, 


expect ahe will bea Httle and encout 

Carrie to follow her In Plea trea” a 
“T don’t need’ mitch b,”” Carrie 

eald, with » funvy move, “I'm slways ripe for 
fechtef ‘you: Mr. Pem ) 


the morning 
* rt 
T shall be pleaved, bat 
Mn, Cate will objet 1” A 0 
‘Ob, no, you are alwsys heertily welcome, 
Carrie isehes Invites ab ber own sweet 


tee ne Gist started wp, and turning to ber elt: 


“Come into”the garden,” Ju; t¥ ‘will -be 
heavenly under the “4 

Me. Pew tthe mes thie morning. Come, 
sont? fos lotturely, but) Judith ‘retained ber 


“Tam not she coldly, "F 
| ark to a,” baer ae eae TR 


‘Ss 





together into the square patch of ground known 
as the garden, 

It wae nob very large, but ‘the lawn waa well 
kept, the flower-beds bright with many blossoms, 
and the whole aurrounded by a high brick wall, 
flanked inside with limes, 20 that the house was 
completely shut ‘out from the curious gaze of 
passers-by. 

Under one of the iimes Currie flung hereelf 
with @ careless grace the young man could nob 
fail to see, She was very handsome, he thought, 
and her figure was perfection. 

Then, despite her somewhat fash ways and 
alangy epsech, she was very popular, because of 
her generosity and freedom from envy and 


niailice, 

C mld he do better than please his uncle, Sir 
Biount Pembroke, by marryieg her? She 
Was moat emphatically not hfs ideal woman, but 
he might do worse than make ker his wife, 

It had only known {ft she would not 
have epoilt her chance of being Mrs. Pembroke ; 
but that she did not do so Is quite evident. 

“Why don’t you smoke?” she ssid, and 
drawing outa cigarette, lit it, and inserted it 
between her pretty I{ps. 

Outram looked diegusted, and seeing this 
Osrrle removed her ‘ weed,” es she calied ft, 
and Indulged ia a hearty laugh. 

“Ob, how shocked you are! Did you never 
see & woman emoke before} And, pray, why 
showldn’t we? Do you thisk ‘sauce for the 

* ls not ‘sauce for the goore' 1” 

"Ts ft a habit with you, Carrie?” 
way, everybody called her Carrie.) 

“Notexactly that, but when cousin Jim way 
here he taught me; ip made me sick at first, 
but I rather like it now,” and she lauged again, 
_ there was a shade of bitternese in her 
* does Mies Carr emulate your ex- 


am ” 

“Oh, no; Jadith is ‘a perfect woman nobly 
planned,’ ‘Tis I who play the black sheep. Bat 
to pleare you I will throw this away,” and she 
flung the cigarette far from ber. ‘‘ Now smooth 
the frowns ont of your forehead, and look 
amiable. Do you know you~ haven’ asked a 
sing'e question about the orphan coming to us! 
Aren’t you the least bit curious t” 

*'T must confess I am not; but as you seem 
to expect It I'll begin ® regular catechism. 
Firstly, what fe her name? Secondly, who gave 
her that same?” 

"Don’t be stupid | Her name ts Mavourneen 
Verity, or rather Kathleen Verity ; but she ts 
called Mavourneen, Sho Is seventeen, and 
mamms eays that she should be beantiful, because 
Mra, Verity was the loveliest woman she ever 
saw.” 

‘ Reo ve me eater: 7 h 

one, itt sn’t it rough on 
her?» Well, she wil! be with us in three days 
now. I she will be here about seven in 
the elegy ent as she will be tired and a little 
netyous es you bad best not come in until 
the following day. If, as Jadith suggests, she Is 
a little savage; we shail have to forbid you the 
oe until she haa gota thin veneer of clvilisa- 

n.” 

“That would be awfally cruel, Carrie, 

Bot ab all the sort-of treatment I am likely to 
— I spend some of my best hours 


You” she sald, with sudden’ sharpness, 

“because I amuse you even while I t you 5 

pe hos aA pt le ry 

‘'T suppose 1 was ‘a My 

sighed « If whilst her dark sek grew soft, 

and her manner more womanly, so that 
young man felt more drawn towards her 

than he had ever done before. 


(By the 


change of mood, “You are ecarcely old enough 
to be my monitor ; and don't you know that ft 
te-only my ofée that bas won me an entrance to 
Pembroke Hall, That hoary old sinner, Sir 
Blount, would. not so nruch as look at me ff I 
were ugly or demure. D> you know I often 


wonder what sort of a husband and father he 
would have made? It {s hard to imagine him fn 
elther ity.” , 

"Tt is, Indeed ; and I fancy had he given us & 
Lady Pembroke she would have been a mfzerable 
woman Indeed—he is such a terrible domeatic 
autecrat, Avcd although most folks think mv 
position assured, I am very fer from feeling {t is; 
the least indiscretion or disobedience on my part 
would be fatal to me, and he would choore 
another helr, I am the sixth.” 

“And pray what should you do were he to 
disinherit you t” 

“* Balgrate, Mascniar strength and deter 
raloation are juat the things most needed at the 
colonies, and I have both,” 

When Carrie repented this conversation tc 
Jadith she shrugged her ebapely shoulders, and 
thought,— 

“If this fa how the case stands I must look 
elsewhere for a husband. The colonies would 
not salt me,” and then she wondered a little at 
Carrie's abstraction, 

She would have been considerably surprised 
could she have read the girl’s mind, have seen 
the worklogs of her heart. Poor Carrie! che 
wae dreaming of Outram, and her dreams ran 
thus ;—~ 

**If only he would offend his uncle! Then 
I could show him how true and fond a womsn 
can be. I am just fitted for an emigrant’s wife ; 
there I should be in my Glement, here I am 
voted masculine and vulgar.” 

Nobody guessed that she bad a secret care, a 
secret sorrow, she was always so gay, fo debon- 
pair; but, none the leed, Outram bad sii an- 
wittiogly won her love, and slice knew to her 
coat that he did not approve her ; that, cordially 
as he liked her, she was perhaps the lact woman 
in the world he would seek for his wife, 

“And if I donot marry bim,” she thought, 
“T phall never be a wife! Heligho! what an 
idiot Tam to care for a man to whom I am less 
than nothing.” 


es 


CHAPTER III. 


Mus. Carr started forward to meet a pale, 
slim girl, who looked around with an alr of utter 
bewilderment. 

** My dear,” she eald, gently, ‘I think you are 
Mavourneen, your face is so ke your mother’s?” 
and as she felt the cordial clasp of warm, soft 
fingers, heard the tenderness of the low, refined 
voloe, Mavourneen’s eyes filled with sudden tears. 

“Yes,” she said, simply ; “and you are Mrs. 
Carr? My mother sald you would love me for 
her sake,” 

The faint, sweet accent, the low wooing tones 
were'so like the dead woman's that Mrs, Carr 
stooped and kiesed her, and then, as though a 
little ashamed cf her emotion, turned to look 
after the luggage. 

“ How many boxes have you, Mavourneen ?” 

“Oaly two, My frienda sald you would get 
me everything necessary, and when I came away 
Father O Donegal gave me a ten-pound note, 
though, Indeed, ft was Ul he could spare ft, You 
see, he has‘so many sick and poor who need his 
help.” 

The luggege was speedily secured, and soon 
the girl and her companion were well on their 
way to Beachford, and the latter was regarding 
Mavourneen with some anxiety. Present/y she 
said,— ; 

“ My dear, T am afraid you are very delicate!” 

"Ob, no; Tametrongindeed. Bat {t fs almost 
never that I am rosy, and I look paler In black ; 
but I am never iL” 

“T am glad to hear you eay 80; and now, 
Mavourneen, let me tell you something about my 
two girls, Judith, the eldest, is twenty-four, tall, 
dark and handsome ; she gives one an impression 
of coldness, bub she is a good girl, and you must 
try to make allowance for her manner. Carrie fs 
two years youvger, no} so handsome, but much 
more popular, and I fancy you will be good 
friends, ar, for your mother’s sske and your 
own, I will do my beat to make you happy,” and 
leanlog forward she kissed the girl’s soft cheek. 





Ic was almost dusk when they reached Beach- 
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ford, the tralu bsing fully two hours late, owing 
to a block upon the line; but Mavourneen saw 
with satisfaction that the country round was 
wild und beautifal, and asked eagerly if they 
were near the sea, 

“We are within an easy distance of it—per- 
haps twelve miles. See, the girls are at the gate 
walting to give you your welcome,” she added, 
as the pony trotted towards the Lodge, “ The 
darkest is Judith,” 

The faint light of evening fell all around the 
atately beautiful figure, in Its robes of some soft 
crimeon material, The proud, dark face looked 
prouder and colder than usual, and the mouth 
was set in as ht, hard line, 

Mavourneen’s heart sank within her ; but she 
was a little comforted when her eyes rested on 
Carrie, who, In consideration for the new-comer’s 
recent loas, wore half-mourning. 

, She opened the gate as Dobbin came to a 
standstill, and with hands outstretched welcomed 
the beautiful orpban. 

“ We sre giad to have you with us,” she sald, 
heartily ; but not being what she called a 
“ sort,” did not attempt to kiss her. 
* and be Introduced te Judith,” 

She linked her hand in Mayourneen’s arm, and 
drew her towards the stately, repellant figure. 

“This is my sister, and as she Is a young 
woman of some character you'll have to ‘ kow- 
tow’ to her—we all do,” 

The little timid hand fluttered into the out- 
stretched palm, and the wistfal, beautiful eyes 

into the dark ones above as though seek- 
kindliness there, 
shrank back a little, know- 


y: 
must be awfully tired! Ran 
old dear, and whilst you are 
bring you up a cup of tea. I 
of Mavourneen. Will 


Verity will not care to 
” and she turned towards 


ott Pe mad, mamma!” she 
|. in an angry whisper, “to bring that girl 
here, She is very beautiful, just with that sort 
of beauty which appeals most strongly to men 
Uke Oatram Pembroke, But ifI help it ahe 
shali never be his wife or mistress of the ry 

Mrs. Carr’s handeome face darkened, and she 
g foolishly, and in & very un- 
womanly fashion, Judith. Mavourneen Verity 
should win the prize you covet, I for one, should 
not be sorry. She would make Outram's happy 
man. You would not !” 

With that little shot she went to see her own 
room, where the echoes of Carrie's light laughter 
and easucy words reached her, ; 

“J wieh Judith were more like her. With all 
her flippant ways Carrie is generous and honowr- 
able. Poor little Mavourneen, I am afraid her 
life here will not be too pleasant,” 

Wher she went down to the drawing-room she 
found both daughters walting her, Carrie 

“ Mamma, Mavourneen is quite wearled out, 20 
I Lag 70ers ope room ; and, if you 
please, I will carry up inner,” 

“ Which réle does Miss Verity intend adopting ; 
that of Invalid or child!” asked Judith, witha 
sneer which disfigured her handeome face. 

“ Jadith, Jadith!” remonstrated Mrs. Carr, 
and proceeded to pile Mavournesen’s plate with 
delicate morsels of chicken, whilst Carrie spread a 
white cloth over a small tray, and adorned it 
with two specimen vases of cloves and jsemine, 

She went ewifily upstairs,and found the girl 
slitting bafore the open wiadow, her chin resting in 
her hollowed palm. 

“Come, no brooding. It fs not allowed at 
Hawthorne Lodge ; and see, I have brought you 
your dinner. Bat first drink this wine, and when 
Isee & little colour iu your pretty pale cheeks I'll 
runaway. So—ab! that is better, young woman. If 
there fs anything more you.peed just ring, and I 
will look you up again before I go to bed,” 








Mavourneen rose swiftly, and crossing to Carrie 
stood on tf drew down the handsome head 
—T ill ron toa goodness,” sh said, 

"I will never our ness,” she 
dmgly s "tak aoa Otek you indeed if I 
but knew how.” 

And by that Ilttle action she made a life-long 

of Carrie, 


The nex despite the fa of the 
previous day, she was downstairs long before any 
creature, save the housemaid, was stirring. She 
asked what time the family breakfasted and was 


told nine. 
* So you see, ” added the girl, looking 
with undisguised admiration Into the lovely 


young face, “ you have two whole hours before 


‘Then I think I willgo for a walk if you 
will kindly tell me the way to the fields I can see 
from my window.” 

“T shall be glod, miss ; but you must have a 
drink of milk, anda mite of something.to eat 
before you go. If you will please silt down 1’!l 
bring them at once, 

Mavourneen obeyed with a smile, and when she 
had broken her fast went through the garden 
with the friendly housemald, aud was soon 
ay. ever the pleasant meadows beyond. 

The alr was fresh and balmy, the dewy grass 
and wild Sowers scarcely sank beneath her light 
tread ; and a sense of freedom thrilled through all 
her veins, 

She wandered on, finding many-hued blossoms 
under the hedgerows, filling her “pa with the 
mildly fragrant and fragile flowers ; and, growing 
conscious at last of hunger and fatigue, tarned 
her steps towards home. 

But she had come by tortuous paths, and it 
was not long before she felt convinced she had 
lost herself. She leaned over a gate trying to 
discover her bearings, but failing signally, and 
a perplexed look settled on the lovely mignon 
face, 

It was with a sense of rellef she heard steps 
coming towards her, but when she lifted her 
eyes and saw a man not only young, but hand- 
some, she was afraid to address him. As he 
passed he gave one swift glance at the sweet, 
troubled face, and involuntary admiration leapt 
into his eyes. When he had gone a little way he 
turned to look at the slim, figare in 
its sombre robes, and met wistful gaze of 
Mavourneen’s beautiful es ea, 

Without a second thought he hurried towards 
her, and, lifting his hat, sald gravely,— 

A beg your pardon, but can I do anything for 

ou ” 

“TI have lost my way, I think,” she said, 
aloply. “I want to get back to Beachford.”’ 

A smile broke the of the firm yet pleasant 
mouth. 

“| know every man, woman, and child in the 

and as you are a total stranger to me, I 
fancy you must be Mrs, Carr's ward.” 

"Yous; I am Kathleen Verity, and you have 
heard of me!” 

** Carrie told me of your coming, but she called 
you Mavourneen. Now, as lam quite a friend 
of the family, I shall take you home, I am 
Outram Pembroke.” 

The girl blushed slightly. 

aoe ee trouble you so far, and 
I will be able to my way if only you will 
direct me.” 

But Outtsm was determined; he thought he 
had never met so lovely and dainty a maiden, and 
wae resolved to see more of her, 

“If her mind is like her face, the man who 
wivs her should be happy.” 

Then he walked on by her side, chatting of 
indifferent things, watching the play of her 
features, the changing light fa her dark eyes. 

“And do you think you shall like Beach- 

1 ” 


St Ah, yes! but it is sorry 1am to miss the 
sound of the waves, They crept up and ap, all 
round about our house; and when the tempest 
came, they rose almost as high as the rocks, 
Sometimes the spray would dash upon our win- 
dows, and {t would seem as if wind and waves 
must wath or blow our home away,” 

** And you were not afraid 1” 


* 





- 


a not! Do you not see I lived always 
the ssa was a friend to me; in the 


“ No, I am quite a free man,” smiling ; 
why did you select Carrie as my future wife?" 
“ Because I thought you would not care for 
Jadith.” 
‘' She is very handsome!” with quiet amuse- 
ment in and volce, “and her manners are 
ow, confers you think Carrie a trifle 
too hoydenish and filppant.” 
The beautiful, dewy eyes met his unfiinch- 
I . 
mer, think her very kind and generous; it {s 
not she who would grudge me a share of her 
home,” 
He held o the lod for her to 
Oa Se aan tonne, 
ith a short _ 
She has began her work already. I 
mamma, you are satiefied,” 
But Mrs. Carr had risen with a smile to greet 
the young le. : 
* Save haronghé the lost sheep back, and will 
you please reward me with » breakfast! I am 
famished,” and Outram slipped Into 
chair between Carrle and Mavourneen. 
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wonted famillarity brought the crimson flush to 

r face, 

_ head was comewhat averted, and he noticed 
with the eye of an artlat how perfect was the soft 
curve of cheek and chin, how beautiful the 
slender, white throat ! 

Of late this little Irish girl had grown very 
dear to him\-so dear, indeed, that all his hopes 
were centred in her, all the love of his life given 
to her; aud if ehe would only listen to his 
pleading he thought he would be quite willing 
to forego his Inheritance, if need were, for her 
sweet sake, 

The tall, heavy-headed dahlias ecreened them 
from the observation of apy curious domestic, 
and from the road it was Impossible to see them ; 
and eo, growing bolder, Outram possessed him- 
self of the little slender hands, and looked {nto 
the lovely young eyes with a world of passion in 

Is own. 

'‘Mavourneen |” he ey fs a volce — 
strange by deep passion ; '‘ Mavonrneen! what 
will win wy $n? Will you tell me to hope, 
aweetheart! I love you, and you only.” 

A shadow flickered over her face as she 

thought of poor Qaentin, and seeing {t Outram’s 
heart well-nigh failed him; but “ faint heart 
never won fair lady,” and he would not let her 
co easily, 
“My dear!” he sald, with » slmple, manly 
dignity. '‘My dear! tell me the truth now ; 
and even ff your answer fs not what I dared to 
hope it might be, I shall not complain. We 
English are not given to whining ; and If, sweet- 
heart, I am to be made happy, you shall never 
regret yourtrustin me,” He paused and waited 
for her to spesk, which she did, after a scarcely 
perceptible silence. 

“Ip is yourself that loves me, uot knowing 
who or what Iam, And oh ! is it wise so to give 
me your heart without. question or doubt? It 
Is so little I can tell you of myself.” 

“But, Mavourneen, that fe no answer,” the 
young man urged, “I know you are as good as 
you as beautiful. Ab! sweet, may I not 
ope ” 

With a sudden tender gesture she turned to 
him, her eyes bright with love, her sweet mouth 
tremulous. 


i~- 


He 
then, lifting her face with gentle force, looked 
into it with all s lover's firet rapture. 

" Are frightened, little one?” he whis- 
pered, ‘ are you trembling so 1” 

“My joy me, makes me feel afraid,” 
ehe answered, with that shy candour which was 
one of her charms ; ‘‘and it ls that I 
would be awhile, that I may understand.” 

He drew her close again. 

You shall be quiet for hours if you will only 

20,” he ald, with » happy langh. 

Presently the girl asked,— 

“Tt is what your uncle say thai troubles 
se peony ee eee 

am own master, sweetheart, shail 
please mynell. Should you be afraid, Mavour- 
neen, to start on three hundred a 
yore sieht proctenly I have to call my 

"Why, we should be rich!” with a 
by egal xs ant caress: Stoaing oe H 

t oh | how sore my heart be if I knew 
I had robbed you of ‘all you oa 

“I should be content te fog I bad yu," 


since I can remember I have lived at Rock House, 
and we had uo friends, my mother and I, save 
Father O'Donegai and Quentin. And always 
there wasa shadow on my mother's face, and an 
ache in her heart, and I knew, even when I was 
quite amall, that my father bad brovght ib 
there, 

“She never spoke of him, and once, when I 
asked her was he dead, she preased her hands to- 
gether thus, and sald, ‘ Dead to me, aud dead to 
you,’ and then sobbed so bitterly that it was 
never again I dared to speak of him. 

“T think,” dreamily, that perhaps he ran 
away from her, and that he had wronged her 
cruelly, Some of the people at Arrahdown re- 
membered him; but he went away when I was 
scarcely six monihe old, and they say he never 
came And mother-—well, she pined and 
pined gh long years, and at last the burden 
grew too hard to bear, and so she died.” 

The sweet voice faltered and broke, the tender 
face paled, and that little downward droop of the 
mouth was more than usually noticeable. 

“And there fs no one else in the world who 
has any claim to you!” the young man asked, 
when he had comforted her after the fashion of 
lovers. 

** Oh, but, yer, there fa. Can I forget Quentin 
and Father O’Donegal 1” 

“T hope not, my dear girl ; ingratitude is not 
& pretty quality ; but I meant, really, have You 
no living relatives 1” 

“None In all the world,” 

“Then you will henceforth belong wholly to 
me,” with a jubilant ring in his voice ; “and you 
will fiod me a terrible despot; jealous, exact- 


fo ye 

‘She interupted him with a low laugh. 

“Tam not afraid; and indeed you must not 
think you monopolise all the spirit. Iam not at 
all a meek young woman,” 
be after & month of my tultion and 





Her quick ear caught the sound of wheels 
along the dusty road, and she started a little 
from her lover. “That is Dobbin, I wonld 
know his trot anywhere; and oh! I’m afraid 
Judith will be angry with us.” 

“But why! Are we answerable to her for our 
actions }” a trifle hotly. 

**No, but she does not approve me, and she 
will think such great good luck is not for me.” 

gate was swung open, and Carrie entered 
firat, bearing sonetel packages, She glanced 
curiously at the couple under the trees, and by 
some tuition knew they were confessed lovers, 
For a moment jealousy and love held her allent, 
drove the colour from her cheeks ; but she was a 
brave girl as eo and dropping her 
parcels, went f with outstretched hand, 

* When the cgt’s away, Mr. Pembroke, I need 
not finish the proverb,” and if her laugh was less 
blithe than usual, no one noticed that. “ Ma- 
vourneen, child, how lovely you are with that 
tinge of colour on your chéeeks—is she not, Ja?” 

Jadith advanced. “She looks wonderfully 
well,” coldly. “I thought your head ached too 

to allow you to venture ont!” 4 

“T have found a certain cure for that kind of 
ailment, Miss Oarr,” Outram sald, with a malicious 
* Are you anxious to obtain the recipe!” 

* Thank " still more fcily; ‘Tam nota 
victim to the malady,” and she walked away, but 
not before she heard Ontram beg for an immediate 
interview with her mother, Her heart was full 
aggre by and she almost prayed some 
harm might befall the girl who had won ihe 
prize for which she had striven. She went 
slowly up to Carrfe’s room and, sitting down, 
waited for her sister to join her. 

She came at last, and did not appear over- 

joyed to find Judith in her chamber. ‘ What do 

you want?” she asked a trifle crossly, and sat 
by the window, She looked pale and tired, 

and her lips were set in a hard line. 

‘©Well,” sald Judith, watching her keenly ; 

happened ag I foretold.” 

; are always croaking ; but what 
particular thing has occurred just now to verify 
your prophecies?” - 
$” questioned Judith, fiercely. 


; 
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that whet I feared from the 


first has happened ; that Outram Pembroke has 
asked that namelese girl to be his wife, and she, 
of courte, has jawped at the chance!” 

“ As either of us would,” with a ehord mirth- 
less laugh. “ Well, Ju, all run for a prize, but 
only one can win, so with all my heart I wish 
Maveurneen joy.” 

She epcke the words bravely and truthfally, 
even though her own heart was bleeding and 
torn. ‘ 

“You're a fool!” Judith said, beside herself 
with anger, 

“Sofsly, softly, that is unparliamentary lan- 
guage,” retorted Cariie, with a smile; “and 
quite at variance, my dear, with your usual 
refinement,” we 

“She shall never marry him if [have power 
to prevent the match ; and do you auppose Sir 
Blount will acknowledge a girl whose father fs 
unknown, who, perhaps, has no real claim to 
the name she bears?” 

" But how is he to know that?” 

"J shall tell him, if no one else will,” 

"You would not be so mean,” Carrie cried, 
with flashing eyes. ‘And you know very well 
mamma is as sure cf Mrs, Verity’s marriage as 
she is of her own, And even if Mavourneen is 
less fortunate than we in her birth, that Is her 
misfortune, and no shame to her, Pooh! there 
is far too much value sed upon birth.” 

Judith listened with curiing lip, and wher 
Carrie had talked herself breathless, eaid, with a 
shade of wonder in her cold tonee,— 

“Do you mean to eay you are not disappoinied 
at the choice Outram Pembroke has made!” 

" Oh, I don’t go so far,” lightly ; ‘ but I never 
supposed he would throw the handkerchief to 
me, J am far too ‘loud’ and fast to please him. 
Now, Mavourneen will make a lovely little lady, 
and he will never have to fee) ashamed of her.” 

Without further speech Jadith walked from 
the room, leaving Carrle to her own bitter 
thoughts, and that night Mavourneen sat down 
to write the news to Quentin, © 

She had promised bim when thily parted that 
should she engsge herself to any other she would 
at once acquaint him with the fact, and now, 
with a great sorrow for him in her heart, che 
fulfilled her word. Her pen travelled very slowly 
over the paper, and 'thia is what she wrote :— 


**My poor Dean QuENTIN,— 

‘I wish you to kuow how grieved lam 
that I must hurt you. You cannot forget how 
afraid I was that I would never care for you as 
you wished, or how I refused to give myself to 
you! Dear, what I then feared has happened, 
and to-day I have promised to marry Mr. Pem- 
broke. Indeed, it was with all my heart I tried 
not to love him, but I was too weak, and now it 
would be more cruel than death to lose him, 
You see, Quentin, I write you plainly that you 
may not buoy yourself up with falee hopes, and 
it the pain is sharp, it will the sooner be over, 
And Iask you still to be my friend, and to use 
all your strength to conquer this love of yours, 
ao that again we may be brother and sister. 

" Always your loving 
“ MavouRnnesy,” 


CHAPTER V. 


Sm Biount Pemsroxe eat in his easy chair, a 
scowl! on his brow and an angry ght In his dark 

es, 

"ie was s middle-aged man, with aquiline 
features ; of # somewhat Mephistophellan type, 
mentally vigorous, though his physical strength 
had long ago been Impaired by his excesses, 

“And 20 you want to be married!” he eaid, 
addressing Outram, ‘‘ and the lady is nob that fine 
girl of Mra, Carr's? I suppose you know that, 
unless your choice pleases me I am quite capable 
of disinheriting you |” 

“T am perfectly aware of that, sir,” the young 
man anewered, beginning to lose -his temper, 
“and it would not surprise me greatly. It 
seems to me that as I am the party concerned, I 
should have perfect freedom of choice, Ab all 
events, no man shall choose my wife for me,” 





* Ien’tit a little bit impoliticto lose your temper 
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ad the outest? Who is the girl? I do you the 
justice to ee she is o lady,” 

* She fs Carr's ward, I think that should 
be sufficient guarantee of her respectability, Of 
her beauty I need say nothing—you have seen 
her at chareh,” 

“You are like most young fools, fond of the 
angelic Pe of woman, Give me s girl with 
some spirit, like that yourg limb, Oarrie, If you 
raged at her she would rage back, not turn to 
you with a watery smile, and words of feigned 
forgiveness,” 

“JT fancy,” Outram said, with a amile, “ you 
can hardly be called a judge of the sex. Your 
being a bachelor rather precludes the ides.” 

Sic Blount smiled ia unizon, but grimly ; then 
said, “‘ And pray what fs your paragon’s name }” 

“Kathleen Verity; she comes from Arrah- 
down, and {s an orphan.” 

He was not looking at his wis vis; or he 
would have noticed a curious change in him. It 
was only momentary, however, and then Sir 
Biount sald {0 his ordinary tone, “And pray 
what ware her psople {"’ 

“ Hor mother was a lady, bat whatever stand- 
ing her father had, he was an unmitigated 
scoundrel, for he deserted his wife and child, 6 
{a only fair, sir, to tell you that some folke declare 
Mra. Verity never was married, buat her friend, 
Mrs, Carr, asserts that she was, althongh she 
would not name the church where the ceremony 
took place, or tell anything of her husband's 
means or habits,” 

* That looks uncommonly shady, and I don’t 
expect you believe I would receive a nobody’s 
chud here as fature mistress? No, my boy, 
Blount Pembroke is hardly in his dotage yet; but 
ai lam rather tired of hunting about for new 
boira, I will meet you thus far, To-morrow you 
ahall bring the girl to me, and if she can give we 
a satisfactory account of herself—well and good.” 

“Bat you must understand, sir, she has never 
heard the slightest doubt cash upon her mother’s 
name, You will be carefal nob to undecelve her 
as to her true position,” 

"T shall act as I please,” grimly. “ Now bring 
out the chess, and tell me the news of the day.’ 

The next morning Outram led the trembling 
girl into his uncle’a presence; They had never 
before exchanged greetings, in fact had only met 
at church, and Mavourueen ‘regarded Sir Bioant 

Gh awe, nob unmingled with dislike and dis- 
trust, 

When Outram had Introduced her, the elder 
man motioned him to go out, and when he hesl- 
tated, enid sharply,-— 

“ Are you afraid I shall eat the girl? Leave 
her tome, You can walt in the ante-room,” and 
seelog there was no help for it Outram went 
away. 

Then Sir Blount regarded Mavourneen so long 
and intently that she grew more nervous, and 
a red flash mantled her cheek and brow, 

** Come here,” he sald at last, “and let me eee 
what sort of girl hes ensnared my heir.” 

His manner. was even more unpleasant than 
his words, aud stung the girl into courage. 

“Tam nob so sure that he is your helr,” she 
aald, throwing back har pretty head, proudly, 
The uncartainty of your temper fs not unknowo 
bo ms,” 

Sir Blount opened his eyes very widely, and 
grew more interested in ber. 

“So my precious nephew has been bla - 


ckguard 
ing me after the manner of those who walt for | in 


dead men’s shoes,” 

*' Mr. Pembroke fs a gentleman,” she answered 
coldly, and tha listener chuckled grimly, 

“Tt etrikes me ho is vastly. mistaken In sup- 
posing you te bea meck young woman; but I 
like a girl with some splrib, so let us talk mabters 
over together, Now what account did this 
young spark give of his prospects when he pro- 
poxed-to you ¥”” 

" He told me he had three hundred a year of 
hic own ; that we musd not rely upon you for 
avelstence, and I was content—more than content 
~to accept him on those terms,” 

" Kaowing that | wished him to marry Canis 
Carr ? » 

“T did not know that, Sir Blount, and had J, 











dhs — bat your’ wen tatinnne, 
made, man every woman should choose 
for bim or harself.™ . 

‘ That is your ides. Oztram tells me that 
your mother’s was a love-match ; pray was she 
happy in ft? * 

* You bave uo right toaek me such a question,” 
Mavourneen answered, trembiing agala, and her 
eyes sought bis wistfully, as if searching for pity 
and consideraton, 

“Thave a right to know something of your 
family. Who and what was your father?” 

“T have no , and my father was a 
gentleman. It was Father O Donegal assured 
me of that. My mother Is not long since dead.” 

“And you can tell me nothing more? Of 
cotirse you see yourself how unstitable a wife 
you are for my nephew.” 

** If you sent for me to tell me that I had far 
bebter have stayed away, and, indeed, ft is not 
either kind or manly to treat me thus,” and she 


0, 
*€ Come back you little vixen ; bud first call in 


that silly boy.” 
She shaves implicitly, and when Outram stood 
beside her, Sir Blount sald, — 

"TI have nothiug to against this young 
lady personally, but I II countenance no 
engagement until the close of six months, during 
which time you (to Outram) will travel, and you 
(to Mavourneen) will visit me daily. Batif you 
are loyal to each other for. that period, I will 
again consider the matter, though it is by no 
means certala I shall give my coneent to it,” 

Then, alr,” cried Outram, ‘'you intend 
foolizg uz to the top of your bent,” 

‘'Toat is a somewhat rash conclusion ; but 
say that eventually I refuse to sanction your 
martiage ?"’ 

*' Well then, sir, we will do without your con- 
sent,” his w rejoined, coolly. ‘ Aad now, 
if you please, I will take Miss Verity home; 
this interview bas nob been too pleasant for 
her.” 

He drew the girl’s hand withio his arm, and 
led her away. 

At the door she paused. and looked back at 
the hard old man, with a strange expression fo 
her beautiful eyes. 

“You don’t like me, Misa Verity,” he said, 
with a short, hard laugh. .“ You have either not 
learnt yet to mask your feelings, or you are too 

om fool to be - 4 Mrsrm bat remember, 

expect you daily. 

Her eyes flashed. 

*T shall not forget, Sir Blount, although is is 
not I who will afford you any pleasure ; we dis- 
like each other far too cordially |" 

And with that she was gone, and Sir Blount 
sat smiling to himself. Who would 
believe roby ro, O} so much spirit; by her 
expression she should be meek, and he did not 


nep 
daredirebel against his suthority. Still he took a 
wicked plessure io tormenting the lovers, and 
when Outram returned he sent for him at 
once.” 

“ You have determined to agree to my termaf” 
he asked, grofily. 

“T have. Mrs. Carr advises that I should 
do eo, for Miss Verity’s sake,” 
* Aad she is not disappointed fn the least 
that you have not chosen one of her girls,” sneer- 


Jy: 
eaot in the least! I don’t believe she ever 
angled for me.” 

Sir Blount looked Incredulous, but made no 
further remark upon the subject. 

Se rues oe start to-night ; 20 be 

ule; our » young man,” 
we Tonight . smh He Br The notice fs 
very short,” 

“I intended ib to be; I am not going to 
countenance avy philandering until the six 
months have expired. And pray, have you any 
idea where your fianced’s parente were married °’ 

"Mra, Carr says somew. on the Continent.” 

“Well, that is sufficiently vague ! 
havea rider to add to my conditions, and it is 
this. I give to you the task of discovering 


Now, I} her 


where this ceremony took place, and provided 
you can assure me that Kathleen Verity was 
born In wedlock, I will not only give my con- 


= 34 your union, bat sllow my to remafo 
as t 
"But, alr,” wich a perplexed look, “TI 


haven't @ dlue, or a single plece of evidence to go 
upon.” : 

" Exactly eo, Well, then, you have the better 
chance of displaying yes genius,” with o ear- 
donic smile, ) you choose you can run 
down to the Lodge to prepare your Daléinea for 
the parting ; for the remainder of the.day Iehall 


require your presence here.” 
i 5 himee!f dismissed amegrnw returned 


Oatram on such a wild-goose chase ; bat Jil 
was silent, only In the of het cruel syes 
there was an almost fi look of triumph. 
Carrie me 1 upstaira to Mavourneen, 
“Come down at oncs, dear,” she sald. ‘* Mr, 
Pembroke has returned, and news for you. - 
Don’t be alarmed ; he fs merely to start on bis 
travels sooner than he anticipated, but then they 
will be over the soonsr.” 
Mavourneen rose at once ; she looked pale and 
tired, as if the werry of the morning had tried 
her strength too greatly, but she was calm out- 


ye . 

'* You are too good to me,” she said, in her 
sweet voice, which sounded fainter than Carrie 
had ever heard {t. “ You are to me a sister,” 
and she lifted her face to be Kissed. 

“ Gome!” said the elder girl; “he is waiting, 
and his time here is very short ;” and if a pang 
of jeslousy or grief shot through her heart sho 


oie te lina hte k it is well to 
ver overs 4 

draw a veil. Perhaps it differed little from that 
of many others, save that Oatram was so hope- 


less of any from his quest ; aod 
Mavourneen was fearful lest, after all, Sir Blound 
was but playing with them. 


pose in view—rather she believed to 
be utterly aimless, the outeome of a freak of bis 
uncle's, : 


phe 
could eee ib no longer, because her ayes were 
blinded with bitter tears, she torned towards the 
house with a heavy, heavy heart. Judith met 
her fa the hall. 


The girl shuddered ss though with cold ; then, 
lifting entreating eyes to the calm, erusi face; 


eald,— 

“Why is ft, Judith, that you so hate me? 
Have I ever burt you } Hoot See eae 
jealous of me, seeing you do not love Ow 7 
: " Jealous of you!" with a short, hard laugh. 
“J would rather change lots with my maid than 
with you |” 

" And—oh ! why am I so to be so pitied or 
abhorred? In what fs {1 I am different to 
others?” Mavourneen questioned, quickly and 


leading|y. 

r Seas bi I will tel you. Ib would be a 
plty that you should remain im {ignorance 
always ;” and without further speech she went 
her way. 

“Y shall acquaint Sir Blount with the facts 
first,” she mused; ‘‘and {ff they make no 
difference to his decision, then she shall hear the 
whole story, And I think Iam not mistaken 
In belleving ehe will go away of her own will ; 
ee ee ae be in my hands. And that 
letter I of young Derrick’s will help me 
not a little.” . 
‘ There was no pity in her heart for the help- 
lest, orphan girl, who even now was 
lovet’s loss, lying prone upon her bed wii 





| hidden face. 
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THE LONDON READES. 
Le . ~ 
ORAPTER VL ‘©The more fool she. There, girl, don’t look so "The lock on the pare young face wae an elo- 
quent answer, and Judith went on,— 


MAVOURNEEN sat—o book on her lap—from 
which whe had been reading to Sir Blount. It 
was that wonderful story, 4 Sam's Sweetheart,” 

Helen Mathers; and having now reached 
conclusion she was brooding over the history 
of ite lovely heroine, the sweet, vataral Yuutha. 
Sir Blount regarded her curfouely a moment, then 


said,— 

“And you believe that so many men would 
sacrifice all they prized, all old habits, old asso- 
cations, for the sake of a allp of a girl” 

“They were not all her lovers,” the gi 
answered, dreamily. 
some of them served her, and gave up their lives 
for her, when she was a child too young to under- 
stand their devotion.” 

The ever-ready flash mounted to her brow, 
and her eyes grew soft and dewy. 

‘6 And pray what is yout opinion of Ygntha's | 
father?” wal her laab remark. 

"He was @ ; and yet, and yet be could 
pot have been all bad. In the end you see he, 
too, died for her, and nothing in his life became 
him so well ss bis death.” ‘ 

" Now, Mavourneen, I suppose you have heard 
your father tired of your mother, and deserted 
her-and you, as Yuntha’s father did } 
Have you no strictures to on bis conduct?” 

“He was my m 2 hueband, and she 
voush have loved him, for it broke her heart 
ben he wend away. Sir Blount, I would 


prefer not to speak of bim. 
“But if he ts not dead ; if he should return 


to you, what would you do” 
' For 's sake I would go with him 
if so he he ehould have always, 


a quickness. 

De oe. ee woman, I did my best 
yeaterday to defrau (as you would call it) Oatram 
oe tekersanes | « Fae I tell you in what 


Sir Blount laughed. ‘ 

” You are very candid,” he sald, “and I believe 
will respect my confidence. But firat let me ask 
“tee tell you nothing 1” 

oO, 

Ah | there fe «good deal of grit fn that 4 
with keen appreciation. “ as my oh ol 
would nob marry her, I myself as her 


P 

* No, I won’t |’ she answered, fistly, and added I 

ought to be ashamed of myself. Good gracious, 

girl! why are you laughing?” 
me” 


ars ye help myself ing rs 
“T cannot ; it 
mecrimenty “cannot belp miyeet Se made her 
refusal so ly binnt,” ; 


CT belleve you delight in my discomforture. 
Will fs add to your m ‘th to know she did not 


| 


old venture, and I'll be 
aworn the handsome Judith would not rejecb 


‘Pad fils nob Judith you would marry 1” with 
a fissh of mischief in her eyes.  “* It la she 
pte mer pe would be ef 

my dear; you pay my 


followed up my 


' We sh | Sir Blount,” coolly "we 
RE ihdag anal between us.” . 
There was something akin to admiration fo bis 


compliment. And I 
Ae ecaiiim cal ere. still 


now?” 
“J would be glad to hear what you have to 


indignant, but get your hat and wrap, and run 


away, It must be nearly two o'clock, and I hate 


my lunchecn to be delayed.” 


So, glad to be released, Mavourneen wished 
him good-morning, and hurried off to the Lodgs. 
Ae ahe slipped into her seat at table Mra, Oarr 
across at her. 
“ My dear, Judith says that, a2 your mourning 
will not allow you to share any of the fun going 
on round us, ahe will remain with you this 
evening, Of course I must go to chaperon 


| Qarrie, as there will be quite a large carpet 


dsnee,”” 
“Oh, Indeed! Indeed, J udith, you are too 
kind ; bat 1 would prefer you should go. There 
will be much enjoyment you would not care to 
"J tenst.I understand what is due to s guest,” 
Jadith answered, with less frigldity than neual ; 
“end if_you wish to write to Mr, Pembroke I 
will make myself conspleuous by my absence,” 

* But it will be su 


action,” Jadith said, with a strange sxaile, 
ing myeelf to-night.” 


to leave you alous for so long ® time.” 
and the girl eaid, softly,— 
‘9 self-denial more highly. 


At seven Carrie entered the dining roow, and 
throwing a large 


she was quite ready to atari. 
held, and Carrie declared her intention of run 


take the crispness from her frills and forbelows. 


royal in our abeence, Ta-ta, Ju. 


young men 


beyond recognition. 
For 4 


strain, 


« Weep on, weep on, your bour is past. 
Your 


dreams of pride are o’er ; 


cold and clear, reached her, . 
you.” 


‘glosiog the plano sad do te Judi 
oO 
clases the plane Ftd on ac 


” Mavourneca answered, quietly; bub 
b, vague dread stirred her 


Pem 





look ; but he sald, — 
i Wan your mote a woman of spirit 1” ' 
She waa very quiet and gentle, ‘softly ; “she 


| bef.” 





a sore disappointment to 
you,” urged Mavourneen, who did not relish the 
idea of av evening spent with Miss Carr, “and 
I ahall find ample amusement amongst my books 


and 

“To fs very rarely I perform a meritorious 
a Ab 
leaat leb tae have the opportunity of distinguish- 


* Yos, yer, Mavourneen,” broke in Mre. Carr, 
“and neither Carre nor myself would consent 


The grateful grey eyes moet hers a moment, 
* It Ie b00, good you all are to ine,” and was 
rat with herself that she could not appreciate 
Judith’ 

closk over her finery, snnounuced 


She and her mother were due at » certain Mrs, 
Goshawk’s, where a “harvest home” was to be 


ning the whole way lest the “ee air should 
“Bather trying for me,” laughed Mre. Oarr, 


Vl convey 
your kindest regards to all the moat eligible 


present. 
‘And eo she was gone, and when again she saw 
Mavourneen’s sweet face lt waa changed almost 


long time Jadith and Mavourneen 
no words, The former appeered en- 

with her book and the latter sat playiog 
and singing old Irish ballads, and the tender 
melodies to which so many of Moore's words are 
set, But row ehe broke into # more stirring 


And as for a moment she paused Jadith’s voloe, 

“Come and alt close by tae ; I want to talk to 

rose, @ trifle reluctantly, and 

with 

lap, her dewy 
eyes ade attentive. 

“You asked me bub yesterday to tell you in 


“wbat gou are different to ovber girls. Are you 
curious! Shall I make all plain to you “Sach things do not happen in the nineteenth 


heart, and her 


breath came quickly. 
“® Birsh leb me sek you ff you love Oatram 
broke for what he is, not for what he will 


"Do you love him well enongh to sacrifice 
yourself for his good, to give up all hope of ever 
being more to him than now--even to resign 
yourself to the fear of his forgetfulness of you 1” 
The sweet face was very pale Dow, and the 
dark eyes darker with unrpoken fear. : 
“T cannot tell how far my courage might sus- 
tain me,” In an unsteady volce ; "but ib would 
be my éndeavour to place Ontram first.” 
"That being the case, you will give him his 
freedom, If he marries you he would be cub by 
the whole county ; and Sir Blount, knowlog the 
facta of the case, would never consent to euch an 
unequal union. I think ib only right you should 
be acquainted with your own story, and much 2 
it pains me to dwell on such s subject, I hope I 
shall not be tempted to forego my duty.” 

What ts ftyou mean} What fs there in my 

story of which i am ignorant ?” 

Ob, the poor, pale child! Surely those an- 
guished eyes, that piteous, entreatiug face, 
should have won come merey from the foe, 
“What do you first remember, Kathleen } 
What are your earliest impressions !” 
“Tf I look back, I see myself a tiny child, always 
watched over and dearly loved by my mother ; 
and she isalwaye sad; so sad thab she rarely 
smiles, and I never hear her laugh” (she was 
speaking in a dreamy wy, 08 though she bad 
really gone back to old scenes, old aesoctations). 
" All the people pity her, and the womeg whisper 
she is dying of a broken heart. Sometimes ehe 
looks. at me strangely, and clasping me fn her 
arms, will cry out 1% were best if we two lay 
dead together.” 

She ceased suddenly and bowed her face on her 
arms. Judith watched her pitilessly, con- 
temptuously, then—“ Don’t youree to whet her 
: | words and manner pointed 3” 

Mevourneen ehook her head, bub éid not glance 
up. She sab waiting for the blow ! 
“Do you remember your father! Did Mrs. 
Verity never speak of him?” 
: (No; he broke her heart and wrecked her 
life. Ie ih you who will wonder his name never 
nsved her lips?” 

" Shall I tell you why ?” leanfog forward and 





whilst «Foti Me arneen, “ Be good. girls laying one cold hand wpon the girl, 
4 Yoe,” broke a ceesies “dou’b bave un * Your mother had never any right to the 
: : ® TOW | same of Verity—she wee never married |” 


Mavourneen started to ber feet “Yon ite!” 
she cried, and the colour rushed lustily into her 
sweet face ; her syes flashed with dangerous fire, 
“Js fs false | My mother was an ange).” 

“ XK fallen one,” icily. ‘*Did you find any cer- 
tificate of marriage amongst her papers after her 
Was (here any creatare who could tell 
you when and where she became & wife! Was 
she not friendless to the end of her days because 
of her sin? And then, when she lay dying did 
she not commend you to the care of her old 
school friend 2. Da you not think {t strange she 
should not send you either to her own relatives 
or yout father’s There must have been some 
at least om one side.” ; 

The flush had died from Mavourneen’s face, 
the fire had faded from her eyes. Did nob every 
word Judith uttered go to prove her story? And 
yet, and yet, could she connect sin or shame with 
the memory of that deor, dead mother! She 
Jeaned egainst the wall, her hands pressed hard 
upon her breast, her breath coming in gasps ; theo 
with an effort she eald,— 

“TF, indeed, thie tale ts true, Outram is free. 
Tam not fit mate for any man of honest birth ; 
but I will not wrong my mother as you would 
have me do; if she was uot legally Mrs, Verity, 
in Heaven's sight my heart tells me she was, and 
the villlain I call my father entrapped her into s 
{alee marriage.” 

Judith laughed shortly. 





Your mother went to her shame with 

o and no man knowing that would care 
a | to Mok his life with youra becauce tb is wald, * Like 
mother like daughter.’” 

What low bitter cry was that which reat che 
alt? What elim figure was it that rushed blindly 
upstatrs only to sink prostrate beside the bed, 
and to wail in @ dreadful undertone | 


century. 
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“Ob! my mother! oh, my mother! Come 
back to me, {f bat to say Iam not the child of 
sin! Ob! my love, my love, what bitter fate 
drew us together,” 

A little later the door opened, and {n the dim 
light a tall and stately figure was seen. 

“What shall you do now, Kathleen Verity?” 

And without ritiag, the girl answered,— 

“ Datil my mo’ ‘s honour {fs cleared, Ontram 
Pembroke may count himself az free. Go now, 
I never want to see your face again.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Jupite had altered her original plans. She 
had once Intended repeating the etory of Mavour- 
neen’s birth to Sir Blount ; but reflecting that 
he was an eccentric man, and would probably 
espouse the giri’s cause from cheer perversity, 
she changed her tactics. 

Tt was in a very self-satisfied mood that she 
went downstairs and remained there alone until 
her mother and Carrie returned. 

“Where ls Mavourneen!” they asked, In a 
breath, and Judith’s face clouded at their affec- 
tlonate solicitude, but she answered in a sufli- 
clently equable voice,— . 

« complained of belng weary and went to 


bed after tes.” ; 

Carrie was di bed ; she liked nothing so 
well asa confidential chat with her mother’s ward, 
end when she went upstairs stole into the girl's 
room ees of fone awake. or 
apparently, Mavourneen was sleeping quietly, 
— the “hae acune Ml away. 

arly the next m avourneen appeared 
in the breakfast-room. No one was down but 
the young housemald, and she looked alarmed at 
the spenentes seme of Mavourneen’s cheeks, the 
unnatural cy of her eyes, 

** Sarely, miles,” she sald, @¢precatingly, " you 
don't think of going oub such s rough morning, 
and looking so bad as you do?” 

“A walk will be good for me, Annie, but I 
shall be glad if you will get me a cup of coffee ; 
T am feeling very cold,” 

Tn a little while she had made her poor break- 
fast, and ae, Say! the hall slipped a letter 
in bag for . Carr ; then she walked out 
with firm step into the driving rain and cruel 


She had but one desire—to get away from 
Beachford, to hide herself and her shame awa: 
from all; but {+ soothed her a little to 
that Carrie and Mrs. Carr would miss her and 
grieve for her. 

At last the family came down to breakfast, and 
Mra. Cary eald,— 

“] will send some coffees up to Mavourneen’; 
perhaps the poor child is nob well——” 

Here she was interrupted by the housemald, 

“Tf you please, ma'am, Miss Verity went out 
at.seven o'clock, and she hasn't come back yet.” 

Mrs, Carr looked vexed. 

“lo was simply madness to venture out io 
such weather,” and stretched out her hand to 
take the letters from Aunie. 

She read through ‘some of them in a lelsurely 
fashion, but suddenly she started and grew pale 
as she recognised Mavourneen’s famillar, writing 
upon one of the envelopss. 

Dreadiog she knew not what, she tore It open, 
and with increasing agitation read,— 


Dean Mrs, Carz,—- 


“This morning I am leaving Beachford for 
ever, because I know something of my poor 
mother’s story now. Last night [t was that 
Judith told me I had no right to the name I 
bear, that I am the child of ein, But I pray you 
to remember in nothing do I blame my mother; 
I know she must have been the victim of some 
eruel trick. I would wish you not to acquaint 
Outram with my flight, You see we must be 
strangers now for all time, unless indeed I am so 
happy as to aolve this mystery. I am going back 
to those who bave always loved me, and It wili 
be vain to beg of me to return, Amongst my 
own countryfolk I will perhaps find rest-—but 
never happiness again} I leave my dear love to 





you and Carrie, and I will never forget to pray 
for you, that your lives may be brighter than 
mine, Oh, my dear friend! my dear friend ! 
there Is none can tell you how much I suffer In 
thue going away from you. Forgive me and for- 
get me! Do not follow me, i= the ioe 
only to vate my . nm ave 
time to think, time hg A calmness, I will 
write you again, until when—and always after— 
believe me your own loving 
*' MavOURNEEN,” 


Mrs, Carr dismissed the maid and then lafd 
the open letter between her daughters. 
* Read that,” she said, fo a hard voice, “and 
when you have finished, Judith, I shall have 
to ” 


something to 
Sheela wae teed bor bas exclamations of 

and bs Saath rome guat snd composed. 
"T shall be 


happy to listen to any you 
have to say, mamma. Carrie, you need not go. 
I am able to endure scorn and ‘anger 


almost screamed Carrie, 
* Was lt your duty to drive a poor helpless child 
from her only home; to tell her foul tales of her 
dead mother?’ 

" Carrie, I think you had best leave us,” in- 
terrupted Mrs, Carr; ‘‘this matter reste be- 
tween Judith and me.” And when the girl had 
obeyed there followed such a stormy scene that 
the mother was left weeping hysterically, and 
the daughter went upstairs with a look of cruel 
resolve upon her handsome face. 

She dressed quickly but tastefully, because she 
wished to produce a favourable impression ; 
theo, regardless as Mavourneen had been of 
wind and rain, went out in the direction of 
rw Hall. Mem ——— wer’ aghast 
when the dvor to her, an ~- 

w debe gor vl I dare not annouiice you ; Sir 
Blount objects to visltors so early in the day.” 

“Then I must announce myself,” she an- 


swered, 3 “my business with Sir Blount 
pemanagptgy A fll you take my card and 
messaze to him or no?” 


She looked so formidable in her haughty 
beauty that the man decided it would be best to 


obey her, especially as she slipped a half- |- 
sovereign 


{into his hand. 
In a short time he returned. 
“My master will see you, Miss Carr; please 
follow me,” and he ushered her into s large, 
handsome room, where Sir Blount was altting 


sipping cocoa. 

' allowing hls a be arn at — 
not at a to 
— . pag qpeentinge Bs oun Bedayet 
t enemy, gout. Pray alt 
rset: Bhopal to assure you I never was 
more flattered than by this unexpected and wel- 
come visit.” 


tthe Baronet was mocking 
er temper well under control, 
**I wished to see you about Miss Verity,” she 
said, coming at once to her subject. “I think 
{t but fair to you and Mr. Pembroke to acquaint 
you with her story. It is a delicate and painful 
duty, but none the less must I perform {t, 
Str Blount, this projected marriage can never 
lace, Kathleen Verity ts the child of 


His keen, dark eyes rested In cynical scrutiny 
on her handsome, impassive face; a cold smile 
relaxed the line of his li 

‘My dear young , your news astonishes 
me, as much as your alce sense of honour 
delights me. May I beg you to give me fall 
particulars of this disgraceful story! Ib le o 
delicate task, as you justly observe, but now 
you have commenced you must go through with 
it ; and I shall have a word to say to Mrs. Carr 
on her Impradence In Misa Verity into 
her home, and folstiog her upon respectable 
soclety.”’ 

Jadith began to congratulate herself a 
the manner in which Sir Blount had heard 
statement, and did not fall to expatiate on Mra. 

‘erity’s miademeanours, 
* Her name was Hileen Orand, and she was at 


achool with my mother ; but she ran away with 
@ man whom nobody knew, and was not heard of 
for some years, Then she reappeared, and was 
atterly repudiated by her parents and relatives, 
because she would not, or could not, give any 
eb eo concerning her marriage or her 

band’s position. She then returned to 
Arrabdown, where she remained until her death. 
I will do the girl the jastice to say she was 
7 fgnorant of these things {until last 
n ,”” 


y stood 
lover. Please oblige by looking at 
and she placed poor Quentin’s letter before 
bim. 
Sir Blount had reseated himself, and was 


or feigned was best known to himself. 

“My nephew and I owe you a heavy debt for 
your disinterested conduct,” and with those 
words he took the note—for {t was little more— 
and read {t carefally aloud. 


* MaVOURNEEN,— 
“You have already forgotten 

that night Sanne heme 
give me your e 
to you? Csn I ask 


3 
a 
j 


not always your welfare at heart? 
thing les me urge w ‘ou, 
there be no secrecy about your marriage, for 
was silence and concealment killed your mother. 
“ When I am better able to write calmly 

will send you a line,—Always yours, 
" Quentrs,” 


bes] 

2 

Mey 
— 


= 


Sir Blount looked up. 
“My dear Mies Carr, I really cannot see this 


ves the 1 false. It fs not improbable 
ee tuew ieee guscoeed her loneliness 


listening. 
and his face was not good to see; but when he 
confronted her he wore his uzuat 


expreasion. 
“T will at once acquaint my nephew with 
statement, and as he is not 6 


cholee he will be governed by me, and I should 
wish {t to fall upon one of Mrs, Carr's lovely 
daughters,” 

Despite her eelf-assurance Jadith blushed, 
remembering what hope she nursed In her cold 





“Tam sure,” she eald softly, ‘we regard Mr, 
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alao, 


if 
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a 
a 
a 


as Jadith rose, “you will allow me to 

the carriage ; it ts unfit for you to 

and you must have a glass of wine before y 
oe 


She sccepted the wine with a smile, bub 
refused the carriage obstinately, and as Sir 


laughed, sardonically,— 

“Bo you came here withont your mother’s 
knowledge, my black-browed beauty, and you 
think if not the nephew, the uncle! Thanks, 
no, my stately Jacl!” and he Indulged fn im- 
moderate mirth. “Tl try what stuff these 
young fools are made of,” he thought next, 
“and most decidedly I shall not write to Outram 
—let bim fiaish his wild. goose chase.” 

The following day, as Quentin Derrick stood 
watching the tossing, tumbling waves which 
seemed ready to engulf the little beat struggling 
from the stesmer to the shore, he thought he 
saw a handkerchief waved to him and scrambled 
down to the beach just in time to hear the keel 
grate upon the sand, and to see a alight figure in 
black out, ‘ 

A rush of sudden, awful hope held him silent 
and motionless as the girl came nearer, and now 
he could see her face, and knew her—changed 
and beggard as she was—for his own dear love 
and to speak, but failed micerably. 

He saw the dark eyes wet with tears, the 
quivering, tender mouth, and then he felt her 
arms about his neck, her face hidden on his 
breast, and heard her dear volce—chanzed, too, 
and*broken—yet, oh ! moat sweet—saying, — 

“ Qaentin, I have come back to die—to die of 
my love and my shame!” 

The youth’s heart stood still for fear, but he 
did not unclasp her clinging arms; he did not 
repulse her in any way. It mattered ttle to 
him what had passed since they parted; he 
only knew he loved her with a love that could 

Quentin, hirpered 

“Quentin,” she whi , “they call me 
the child of sin—is it true? Ob, my friend, fs 
’ It true?” 

He knew then that she wae still and 
good, and taking her by the hand led her 
gently and silently towards his uncle's house. 


z 
I 





OHAPTER VIIL 


“Come home,” was the message Oatram 
received from Sir Blount about a month after 
the ineldents related In the last chapter, Severs! 
letters had been despatched ; but as he was wan- 
ee ee ek Te ee 


So now, believing his uncle was acting merely 
from caprice, he determined to assert his in- 
dependence by travelling homewards by easiest 


80 ab last he came to Antwerp, and spent 
& day in admiring the fortifications, the magnifi 
cent cathedral and various musenms ; and retarn. 
Ing to his hotel was told that » gentleman walted 
to see him, 
Laughing iowardly, because he believed his 
visitor to be Sir Blount, he ren lightly up to 
his room, and, enteriog, found himself con- 


a handsome young stra; who 
bowed with almost = 
“You are Mr. Pembro! 








“Because Mavourneen is at Arrahdown, and 
you have kept so long e'lent that I feared her sad 
a Po changed your love,” Gye =< 

” baad » do you refer to?” rising, 
and hastily tousing bis things into a portmanteau, 
**T am In total Iguorance of your meaning.” 

Word by word Quentin told him all that 
Jadtth had done, watching him very keenly the 
while, and finished with the words,— 

“Now tell me truly, Mr, Pembroke, does 
this = make any difference to your attach- 


“No,” indignantly. “I believe Judith Carr 
has trumped up the whole story for her own 
purposes ; and even should it prove true Mavour- 
neen is vot to blame, and when she Ia my wife 
she will be secure from contempt.” 

Quentin put out his hand, frankly. 

“You're a good fellow, Pembroke, and as I 
cannot win Mayourneen myself, I am glad she |s 
to marry you.” ‘ 

That night they left Antwerp together, Oat- 
ram baving sent an explanatory message to Sir 
Blount, and long b+ fore the journey ended the 
young men were fast friends, . 

As they walked up the steep path leading to 
Father O’Donegal’s house a figure which looked 
familiar to Outram ran to meet them, and a few 
moments Jater he recognised Carrie Carr, who 
looked unusually handsome with the bright flush 
on her cheeks, the great light in her honest eyes, 

‘* T knew you would come,” she cried, catching 
Outram’s hands fn hers enthusiaetically, “I told 
Quentin so; but he scarcely believed me, He 
mre, no Englishman could be trusty. And 
now [ must run away and prepare my patient for 
the meeting.” 

"Does she not know of my coming! Could 
she doubt met’? Outram said, painedly, 

**Great Scott! do you suppose we told her | 
Why, she would have forbidden us to act at all! 
No, we t our own counsel. Was it likely 
Quen and I could see her die of a broken heart 

because a malicious woman told her les! 

t’s no use pinching me, Quen, I will cal! a ‘spade 

8 spade,’ and It isa pity tf one can’t abuse one’s 
own alster,” ; 

** Ta she very ill?” Outram asked, In a hoarse, 
strained voice, 

“Yes. There, don’t look so worrled ; you will 
be her cure. You see, the thought of what she 
is pleased to call her shame has gone very near 
to breaking her heart. Bat, oh! Outram—I 
mean, Mr, Pembroke—I got quite a nice letter 
from Sir Blount this morning, and he begs that 
as soon as Mavourneen fs well enough we shall 
all go together to Pembroke Hall, as he has an 

moportant secret to tell us, He has discovered 
that Kathleen’s mother was really married ; but 
I thought I would gre you the pleasant task of 
telling her this. Now excuse me; I must go 
before—it would never do to startle Mavourneen 
fn her present weak state,” and she at once 
suited the action to the word, 

Just outeide Mavourneen’s door she’ paused 
a moment and leaned her head sgainst the 
wall, whilet a great sob rose to ber lips, but she 
choked {t back bravely, and, lifting herself erect, 
entered the sick-room with a smile on her face, 

x Mavourneen,” she sald, gently, ‘‘ Outram has 


The poor wasted little hands were flang ont in 
wild ontreaty, 

* Ob! I cannot see him! I cannot see him !” 
ehe cried, “It is cruel to ask it. Don’ you know 
I cannot meet his eyes for very shame 1” 

And then she saw him standing In the open 
doorway, his face aflame with love, and she tried 
eyes from him, but Carrle would not 
allow that. She lifted her in her strong young 
arms, and bade Outram come fn. 

There was such pity in his eyes, such love and 
tenderness, ae they rested on the lovely wasted 
fece, the recumbent figure, that she knew that 
her sorrowful atory had not had power to shake 
his faith or his devotion, 

-“Mavourneen,” he said, “how could you 
doubt me?” and was radely interrupted by 


Carrie. 
“Walt a minute before you go Into ra 
over each other, I'll just fix the pillows and then 








make myself scarce. And, young man, tell 
her the good news first,” 
= a . * * 

Jadith and Mrs. Carr were driving towards 
Pembroke Hall In Sir Blount’s own carriage ; 
they had wondered a little over the queer {n- 
vitatlon to dine with him, aad Judith laid the 
“ flattering unction to her soul” that this was 
but a prelude to a proposal, 

In his note he had sald, “I will bave a fow 
friends to meet you, and may I beg the charming 
Mrs. Carr to be hostess, as unfortunately I have 
no wife to do the honowrs, and [b is my sincere 
desire that she will often grace my table in the 
future.” 

“ That,” thought Judith, “evidently means he 
trusts she will one day be hfs mother-in-law. 
Weil, I have played for high stakes, and have no 
doubt of my ultimate success,” 

As if to substantiate ber hopes Sir Blount him- 
self met them fn the hall, 

“My dear Mies Carr, I am delighted to receive 
you. Mrs. Carr, you have given me great 
pleasure, Pray follow me to the drawing-room ; 
I have prepared a little eurpriee for you.” 

He fiung open the door as he spoke, and uehered 
them in. A lady ond a gentleman were altting 
{fn closs converse, and as they entered the lady 
epravg vp with a glad little ery and threw her 
arms abont Mre, Carr, 

“You dear old duck, aren’t you delighted to 
see me again? Oh, yes! open your eyes wide 
with astonishment. I returned Jaet night so 
mu filed up that even you would rot have known 
me, and Sir B'ount insisted I should come here 
and pave the way for a still greater surprise,” 
and then she turred to her sister with a cold, 
“ How do, Judith? You don’t look too glad to 
see me! Why, ms, you’e crying! and pray 
allow me to introduce Mr. Quentin Derrick.” 

Jadith experienced a littie papg of doubt and 
a vague fear that all was not well, but she went 
through the{ntroduction with a smiling face and 
such gracious condescension that Carrie almoat 
violated all rules of etiquette by breaking into 
ah ungovernable fit of laughter. 

Sir Blount looked often and impatiently at 
his watch, and was evidently relieved when the 
door once more opened to admit Outram and 
Mavourneen. Judith gave a great start, and her 
proud face paled aeshe wondered by what trickery 
she had been outwitted. She clenched her hands 
and waited in apparent calmness for the dénowe- 
ment she felt was inevitable, 

Sir Biount took Mavourneen by the hand and 
led her vp to Jadith. 


(Continued on page 41.) 








MY SWEETHEART. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


Pavta slept peacefully for the first time that 
night. She had told all to Mildred, and she said 
to herself over and over egain, as she nestled 
her curly head on the pillow, that Mildred would 
surely find some way for ber out.of the labyrinth 
of difficulty In which she found herself, 

And all that night Mildred paced the floor of 
her room until the. grey dawn struggled in 
through the window, crying out to Heaven to 
show her some way to save poor, hapless Paula. 
Where would it allend? And she shuddered 
as she thought how true the lines were : 


“ Ab! what a fatal web we weave 
When first we practise to decetve |” 


It was worse than even she had thought, She 
realised, with horror too great for words, how 
pitifully Paula was ia Pierce Dudley’s power. 

She had only one week of time to think it al! 
oub. 

One—two—three days passed, and although 
Mildred was outwardly calm, the terror in her 
soul was growing greater. 

It was pitifal to note how Paula trasted to her 
and looked to her for assistance, 
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Each day brought Gregor Thorpe, He was so 
gay, 80 light-hearted, so ¢ébonair | 
dred trembled when she thought of how 
near he stood to the brink of a terrible tragedy. 
She wever forgot one afternoon and the strange 
ger hd ee a ot h his prancing ba 
ven u t prancing bays 
Ra a da 
6 4 m; 62d when 
Mildred reiusenttarel with her, declaring she, 
ought to accompany him for at least a. drive 
through the park, to woo back some of the wild- 
ross colour to her cheeks, she whispered fn- an 
undertone to Mildred. 
“You know I dare not. He might see me.” 
looked disheartened. 
Lh will you nob accompany me! Is it 
poco A sr in driving with me 
wore ” 
He looked at her wistfully. His) honest eyes 


. her yes reat bogtaniag to ra 

x are grow 
edger” he howled. “TI could . nod endure | 
that, you know,” 

“I caunot help bat admit it, Paula,” he ssid, 
frankly. “ When s man loyes as deeply as I do, 
he trembles at the slightest ahadow. Your amile 
is my heaven of ed 

“I wish your bsppiness did not depend so 


en on my smile,” she eaid, tapping her 
iaale dlseared tact on Wb tage ie Bead 


carpet. 
It la too late to remedy that: now,” replied 


She saw the grieved look In his face and the 
shadow that lay In his eyes. They touched her 
heart, and che hastened to charm them away, 

Gregor was enchanted, She had but to smile 


at him, to give him a look of kindness, to evince 


the least sign of affection for him, and all was 
well, She was so com queen of his heart, 
soul, and mind that she conld do with him’ just 
what she would, 

He surrendered himself to the charm, He 
was more happy than words can tell, There was 
no coldness in her manner, to shadow lay be 
tween them save the little shadow of 
reeerve—some little variation of spizit. 
his own love, beautiful, tender, and true. 

Seated by her side, he told her all his hopes 
and fears. 

It had seemed so very strange that she had 
refused so steadily of late to go out of the house 
with him, she who"was so soon to be his bride, 
He told her how he had fancied that her love 
was leaving him ; that she was c ing to him; 
that she was caring less for him, Now he was 
delighted to find that she was all that was moat 
kind, most amiable, and winning. 

He remained until the shadows of evening fell, 
despite the impatience of the horses. 

Then, an ly enough, he rose to go, 
Mildred held out her hand to him with a grave, 
anxious look. Ah, if he but knew | : 

** Good-night,” said Gregor in a low voice, 
“ Although Paula refused to go riding with me, 
and a lovers’ quarrel seemed imminent, we have 
bridged oyer our differences, and the sun is 
abiniog for me again.” 

“ Heaven grant that {t may always eo shine,” 
said Mildred, fervently. 

Then she turned away from him abruptly.’ 
There were times when she could not bear thoes 
outward evidences of his love for Paula—-he who 
had ence been her own lover. : 

“ How he idolizes her!” she thought. “ Poor 
Gregor | he has no life apart from her, Jt is 
pitiful to see him,” 

As he rau lightly down the steps and eprang 
Into hig api, Paula and Mildred watched him 
ime the lace-draped window ; but he taw only 
one face, 

oot pe his rag from ate Senet — with a 
graceful salute to Paula,a happy s lighting 
up his face, An Instant later, the dusk of the 
night had swallowed him u 

Paula turned from the window and threw her- 
self wt as ogre yp 

“Tt t four days to my wedding-day 
Mildred,” she panted. -“ Haye you thought of 
apy way to save me from—from that other 


She was 


“7 will save you, my darlitg,” moermured 
Mildred, huskily, “or perish in the attempt.” 
And she her beautiful, wilfu! alster in 
her arma, bravely keeping back the teare from 
mac Loagh deacl® hispered Paula, haddling 
:” we 
closer to Mildred's side, “I quite fancied I saw 
a derk shadow dart behind one o 


“fanciful to-night,” 
Bat she could not 


fears, 
and another. It was now 
a, sl gs Ba clear 1t dawned— 
how brightly {the sun shone in the blus azure 


no notice of the plain cab that 
would draw up before the door, receive the 
‘bridal couple {n their plain travelling dress, and 
bear them swiftl y away on their journey. 
Bub, ab me! a 
The beat laid plans of mice and raen gang aft agleo |” 
Tb was quite two hours before the time set for 
wedding that destiny most cruel drew Plerce 


Dudley down the avenue, 
Babette, Paula’s new French mald, was’ just 


tripping forth from the basement door of the 
brown-stone 

She the French couné at once, and 
blushed curtesied coquettishly. 


ast as quickly, 
and a satisfied smile crept amend the auton’ 


via You are ina harry Babette 1" he said, stop- 
¢ 





one 1” 


accent, ‘‘and well I may be, alr, for 
lady's wedding-day.” 





Yes,” she red, In her pretty broken 
” angwe n her aK 
_ , bh ¥~ 


Dudley flushed ; he was surprised, He had 
thought Paula was so anxious that no one should 
know of thelr ust yet, 

She had sald to him that it must be kept a 
profounceecret, Even her maid mus) not know. 
unr eahok  oe 

as . 

hnden ceased Ade eoatnn ative 

rps wanted a magnificen ve 
hundred guests and a grand display ; but my 
lady shrank from it, and wanted it as quiet as 
possible, but I must not stand here idly chat- 
ting, sir. I have an errand to perform. I must 
hasten to return, for the wedding takes ‘place at 
noon, 

a eon Np ters hy gland 
ley’s lip; but the maid did not hear it. 

She eped ifke » fawn down the avenue, 
a was left alone with the startling fn- 
ey had come to him so. opportunely 

£0 


“So that Is your game, is lt, my besatifol 

schemer,” he ented, his hands with rage. 

“ You shall not become Gregor Thorpe’s bride at 

wom pr ee. I will shoot him dead at your fect. 
b, 


CHAPTER XLVH. 


Tue hands of the pearl and gold clock In 
Paula's sumptuous boudoir pointed to eleven. 

Babette, the deft little French ma wae 
boslly putting the finishing touches to her mis- 
trees's tollet, 


t 
“ You make such a beautiful bride, my lady,” 
she sald, admiringly ; “bat your tace ix deathly 


“T ehall be glad when It fs over,” muttered 
Paula, sotto voce. 

At that moment Mildred entered, and she 
noticed that which Babette had just remarked— 
the extreme of Paula's face, 

She went up to her and took her in her arms, 
and bent her noble head over her, 

* Paula, my darling | ” she murmured. 

“T feel so nervous, the girl, ” Ietart 
at every sound. A few moments since, when I 
heard a ring in the lower corridor and the 
tramping of feeb, | thought I should 
with fear. I was afraid {t was Pierce D ‘ 

* Have courage, Paula. You must make haste 
and dress, dear, 


nable,” she added, with a smile. 
see you just one moment before the clergyman 
comes, and he may be here ab any moment,”’ 
**] am all ready,” sald Paula, lerpeas, | up ber 
su: bouquet and turning toward the door. 
Bat my lady, you fears Seiden our bridal- 
veil, Oh, it fs an awful omen, they cay, for a 
bride to her wedding-veil, I knew of a 
bride once a 
“Hush 1” commanded Mildred, steruly. 
Paula ay Repmg pre: peeve nag ty Rom 
tremblin an aspen leaf swept by a heavy 
wind, a she caught her breath with a short, 


hard . 
. Leb hee speak, Mildred,” she cried out, 
"T want to hear what hap to 


” 


“There is no stnshine outside, Mildred. See, 
dark clouds have lowered, and [¢ has commenced 
to snow heavily, And don’t you hear the wind 


moaning like a banshes down the chimney! 
Look how bine the fame barns 


my ne to 
oa ould be as 4 as the sunshine 
ow 
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mald In arranging her toilet. Everything was 
ready save the ‘ g of the bridal-vell with 
the orange-wreath, 

Suddenly her bridesmalds called for her to 
hasten, 

“*T gm keepitig them walting,’ she cried, 
“Hand me my bouquet, quick |’ 

“ And before anyone could Interfere, she, had 
caught [t up, and with « bright and merry laugh 
danced throngh the velvet portitres. into the 

oining room, where her bevy of chattering 
pe cso Hs ml ig her, 

ay am 


i she 
take one moment,’ 

‘And, with a Inugh, she wae back In her 

boadoir again. But no smile cameto the faces of 

the and they huddled. together, 

looking ly, nto each other's eyes. 

‘not know,’ they whispered, ‘ 

ast 2 gloom upon ther 


wedding-day 1"... 
she jeloel thou epson i 
ed down the grand-stairway where, the 
were waiting, “ ety 


carriages oo 
“ And te the sound of the organ Ki v 
ths aisle to the altar where the calaietee: awaited 


them. i ae 
“There was a great hosh iu the yast church 
az the words were uttered that bound 


should last. 

"The bridegroom 
bride,and murmured something very like: ‘My 
owo—my own at last i'” 

“Then suddenly a dark-eyed girl who had 
been seated, hidden in a pew, sprang quickly to 
her feet, 

wee you these,’ she said, holding out a 


eptay of white flowers towards him. ‘ 'T'ney are 
iding-gift to you !° 
“He them tatingly frou her hand. 


How could he refuse, with so many eyes bent 
upon him, and knowing so many there knew that 
he had been this dark-eyed girl's lover once? 
“Be raleed the fatal flowers, and bent ‘his 
handeome over theni, inhaling their sweet, 


should never jilt another, 
word. I have taken him 
in life ls ended. I lived 


3 
if 
dy 
: 


Paula's face had grown white as death as she 
“T shall never worry tit! I come to the bridge,” 


she bravely 
“That is right, my .”” returned Mildred; 
. and she turned away, quite thrown off her 
fide ec eee 
; ry 
fsa, abe Stew frox 4 cushion & long, thin 


nd these two. 
fond lovers to. each other while thelr lives’ 


stooped ‘and hissed thi 


“Tt anything should happen, I will bury this 
to the hil) in my bosom,” che told herself, with 


a pitiful quivering of the white lips, “ and that 
shi ead tare . . 


“Come, my"darling,” said- Mildred ; “are you 
not ready ¥” ’ 
| Bhe started guiltily, and murmured a low 
“Yes. Bat I must have ons moment by myself, 
Mildred, te collect my thoughts. If you and 
Babette would but go, I—I will join you in ten 
farthest.” 


mioutes at 

Babette glided from the room, and slowly Mil- 
dred turned away. Such a request was bat 
natural, she thought. 
‘\Patila: needed 2 few short moments to 


aulet 
the 


beating of her heart and still her 


‘| throbbing nerves. She closed the door after her 
cried ; * bub that: 


softly, 
©» Left to herself, Pauia exc! tip and 
down the room. Whar weenane entree her 
{towards the window? Ah! Heaven have 


Do} The trees, tho tell figure, andthe palatial man. 


f it had 
een touvhed by fame. Lo that one instant she 
lived a life-time sme sed aN Cte 
Tabet Goalline aalatabss. the fast- 
the knew everpiine cf his figure, 


and her heart almost stopped bestiog. 
lah Sera “the Most bigh Heaven 






- Bhs int run quickly Reross the street and 

acer ) broad fight of stone steps, ‘ 
“Ob, Heavels toh, Heaven ! he must not ring 

that bell !” ; . 


In an {nstant she bad caught up Babetre’s 

large - cloak and enveloped herself in {b, head 
& 

He must not eee her In that bridal-robe, Down 
the broad corridor her feet fairly flew, and she 
flang open the door herself just as his hand was 
stretched out to ring the bell, 

"Siop!’ she cried out, pantingly. " What 
Sit con's rine poe oy arte this hour f 

ion’ 1 ~ I—TI cannot grasp 
ec 
es, it cannot that you 
do not find s warmer welcome for me. I can 
understand your agitation when the thovght 
occurs to me how cleverly you had planned to 
deceive me,” 
“What has broughh you!” she gasped, 


He laughed aloud, and a great terror selzed 
her. All the household would hear. 

Ob, merciful Heaven |—what if Gregor should 
hear and know that volcs! She caught his arm 
with ice-cold hand, 

*' They will bear you |” she cried, in an agony 
of terror, . ‘ 

“That does not matter to me In the least,” 
he with an ineolent smile on his lips. 

“Come this way,” she panted. "I want to 
talk to you, but not here—not heré! Come to 
my bondolr, No one will know.” 

@ followed her with the smile still on his 
Ips. She led the way up a dark spiral stairway 
but little used, inwardly wishing that he would 
fall dead at every step he took. 

* Coming in from the light, he could not see the 
way distinctly ; but he soon saw one thing; at 
several of the landings there was no balustrade, 
and a step out of the way would be fatal and 
precipitate him down to the marble corridor on 
the main floor; and it was difficuls work, too, 


pace with the dark figure flitting so 
par before him. , 


ee 


OHAPTER XLVI. 


How sumptuous was the beautiful biae- and- 
gold boudoir into which she ushered him, 

Dudley looked keenly about him, telling him- 

self aflently that no royal princess bora to the 

le could have a more dainty apartment, Bat 

‘hie musings were brought (© a sudden end by 














Paula turning to him with a set white face, and 
saylog out hoarsely : 

“Now weare where no one can hear us, 
me why you are here, Pierce Dudley }” 

** You do not ask me to be soated,” he re- 
marked ; “but I presume you will not objegt it 
I make myself thoroughly at home, @ill you, my 
dear 1" 

She looked at him with stormy eyes, her whiie 
lips twitching moat piteously, 

“You wonder why I am here at this most in- 
opportane hour,do you not, Paula {” he went on, 
tauntingly ; " bat,” he added, with « sneer, “it 
ought to be patent to you. Your little gamo was 
to have been very nicely managed. Ib was a 
thousand pfties that ft fell through at the eleventh 
hour. You were to have been married to Gregor 
Thorpe to-day, and you had arranged to marry 
me afterwards, Ib wat dramatically arranged. 
It is very sad that f} should have failed,” 

He quite thought she would drop in s dead 
faint a: his feet, she looking so ghastly and her 
eyes looked so wild. 

“Will you not sit down opposite—if not beside 
—me, Paula?” heasked. “* We could converse 
better—more at ease,” 

"T prefer to stand,” she retorted, {clly, stfl! 
lookiog at him with those steady-blue glittering 
eyes. 

“T bow to your "pleasure, my dear,” he re- 
turned, mockingly ; *‘but what a mistake you 
made in not being’an actress, You would have 
taken the world by storm, you can act a part se 
well,” 

She looked at hima steadily, 

“Now that you are here tell me what you 
want,” she whispered, hoarsely, 

* My demands are few, my fair Paula,” he 
retarned. “You are to be married to-day, 
according to your arrangement, to my grave, 
handsome cousin, Gregor Thorpe, according to 
mine, nothing of the sort will happen ; but you 
will give Mr, Thorpe his dismissal and marry me 
Instead—at noon.” 

“T shall do nothing of the 


answered, 

Yes, you will, You will fiad that alterns- 
tive, bad as it ts, better than the fate that awaits 
you if you refuss, I grant you that It is morti- 
fying that your arrangements have gone so far. 
Is ts your. own fault. You will find yourself in 
& great dilemma. Youshould have known better 
than to have attempted to play me falee when I 
hold you so firmly in my power. You must send 
a note to Thorpe at once, and tell him that you 
have changed your mind. Ocrtsinly that is a 
lady’s prerogative even at the eleventh hour.” 

" You have it sll arranged very nlcely,” she 
said, sarcastically, her lps curling ecornfully. 

He settled back comfortably in the luxurious 
blue-and-gold easy chair and looked ab her, 

“T donot mind your contempt—not the least 
in the world, my fair Paula,” he said, noncha- 
lantly, ‘I repeat, lest you may vot have under- 
stood me fuily, that you must write a note 
to your impatient lover, and tell him there will 
be uo wedding to-day. Society will nob bs 
shocked at this turn of affairs, for, fortunately, it 
waa all arranged with the strictest secrecy— 
under the rose—as they say. You can go on the 
continent, to America—anywhere you like, and 
I will join you Ina few weeks. Then my wooing 
can begin, and I will marry you. It is quitea 
concession,” he went on, quickly, “that I do not 
{asist upon the carrying ont of your original pre- 
mize to marry me to-day,” 

She laughed a mocking, bitter laugh that made 
the angry blood leap like fire in his veins. 

‘*] shall nob marry you to-day, or ever!” she 
erled, forgetful, in her wild despair, of the power 
he held over her, and that it might have saved 
nak if she had used diplomacy with him; for he 
he waa a most dangerous foe. 

“Doyou dare mean it?" he cried, springing 
furiously from hia chair, 

She raised her head and looked at him fear 
lealy. 

" Yes, I mean {b,” she sald. “ Nothiug on thie 
earth can tempt'me to marry you. I will die 
first! You may as well know ft first as lsat 1” 

She never saw anything in the wide world so 


Tell 


kind,” she 
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“ay, HA} MY PEERLESS SWEETHEART, PAULA, HOW MAGNIFIOENTLY THESE ROBES BECOME YOU!” SNARLED DUDLEY. 


horrible as the face he turned towards her. It 
wae fairly traneformed by rage and desperation. 

* Take care how you goad me on, Paula!” he 
cried, warningly. ‘‘ You willrue what you are 
asying. Remember, your words are making a 
fiend incarnate of me.” 

“My words have not to make you that, for 
you are that already, and have been that ever 
since I hed the misfortune to look first mpon 
your face,” she ssid. 

“You thought It very grand to be noticed by 
me in those days when yon were only Paula 
Garetin, working in ho uncle’s business at a 
pound a week, and I charge of it, You did 
not hesitate to put yourself in my way, and 
make the flashes come and go on your cheeks at 
my & You have forgotten all that now, 
I dare say ; but your house is built on the sand ; 
your high hopes are castles in theair, With one 
word I can place you on the gallows |” 

The words ended in a hiss, as he stooped down 
and whispered therm shrilly in her white, cold 
ear. 

She turned to her enemy. To her, standing 
there listening, those horrible words seemed like 
a wild, weird, dark dream. 

Suddenly he saw the long, dark cloak wrapped 
about her, and he wondered vaguely why she 
wore it, 

Was it « traveliing-cloak! Was the ceremony 
over, and was she dressing for s journey ? 

With o sudden movement he caught at it, and 
in drawing back from him in alarm it fell into 
his hands, and an expression perfectly satanic 
flashed over his face. 

‘In your bridal robes!” he cried, ‘' Ab, 
ha! my peerless sweetheart, Paula, how m 
ficently they become you! Seeing you satan 
there in all the finery of your trailing satin gown, 
your bridal-vell, and the orange-bloesoms crown- 
ing your beautiful head, sets my heart and soul 
on fre. I will nob walt for you days or weeks— 
upon my soul, I will not! You shall marry me 
at once, You shall be married in those bridal 
robes that become you so fatally, magnificently 


well, and I shall be your bridegroom. You might 
have had a respite if I had not beheld you in 
them ; but standing there, you seb my braip, my 
very soul, on fire! Write the note that will 
send Thorpe away at once while I am here, and 
wring for your maid to take It to him.” 

*T refuse to do it,” she answered, steadily. 

‘You dare not!” he cried. 

"I do dare,” she answered, tn a voice terribly 
calm. 


He took a folded paper from his pocket and 
waved it above her head, 

" This says that you will never be so mad as 
to refuse,” he cried. ‘‘If you did, Gregor 
Thorpe and the whole world should know within 
the hour that by your own written confession 

ou killed Mr. Barton for hia gold—you, the 
eautiful Impostor—the glorious creature who 
was on the eve of entrapping the noble, 
honourable Gregor Thorpe into a marriage with 
you. He toes 9 never marry you if he but knew 
am No man in his senses would, my beautiful 

‘aD ” 

‘*T would creep up to him and cry out to bira 
to let me die in the shelter of his arms,” she 
whispered, more to herself than to him, “ and— 
and my one prayer In this world wonld be 
granted. When the end of yi poor life had 
come I would die looking on face ;” and a 
tender light came over strained eyes that 
enraged ‘Dudley, for it showed him more elo- 

uently even than her words how she loved 
p von Thorpe, 

“You will never die looking on his face! I 
would kill you firet—here and now!” he cried, 
fiercely, fairly beside himself, s 

he A her by the white throat, not 
——e he was doing in his blind, mighty 
wrat 


“Gregor! oh, save me!” she articulated, 
faintly. 
She « led desperately in his cruel grasp, 


and his hands closed the firmer around the poor, 
beaatiful white throat, 








**J shall have that which you refused me in. 


the boat on that memorable night!,”, he’ cried, 
mercilessly—''a kies, You are soon to marry 
me ; it is my right.” 

Paula struggled frantically fo his grasp, The 
beautiful white face was so near him! Wh 
should he not kiss those lovely lips? He laug' 
but the angry blood surged to his brain. 

Where was the lover who would have given 
every drop of blood in bis heart to have saved 
her? Where was the sister who would have 
followed her sven through the gates of death to 
have shared her burden of pain or saved her one 
pang } ’ 

She tried tocry out to them, but he held her 
close in his arms, The breath was leaving her 
body, and each instant she struggled so cruelly 
the clasp of those hands closed tighter about ber 
neck, Suddenly— Heaven pity her |—ehe thought 
of the long, thin, silver pin hidden in her bosom, 


(To be continued.) 








BoxswHoum, an feland of the Baltic Sea, oye 
miles east of Zealand, is formed of magnetic 

They so effect the compass that navigators, when 
fo thelr vicinity have to rely upon pera pec 4 
objects for steering guides, One submerged 

ia so charged with magnetism that the compass 
on avessel passing over it dips perpendicularly 
downward. 

Tus Chinese are pecullarly a nation without 
nerves, The Chinaman can write all day, he can 
work all day, he can stand for a whole day in one 
position, weaving, hammering Ay or cutting 
ivory, without once belog atta by ncervous- 
nese, This makes itself apparent in 
early youth. The Ch can bear any kind 
Scinspestcy SG, Ste aie np SoS 
an , «He can anyw 
in any position—emid thunder machines, 
deafening noises, the cry of ren, or the 
wrangle of grown people ; on the ground, in bed, 
or on @ chalr, 
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CHAPTER VIL 


THE nexb oy Hepa spent entirely in her lone- 
ly attic, She had a strange confidence that Miss 
Alnslie’s recommendation would be effectual, It 
seemed doubting her friend in need to seek after 
other engagements antil she heard the result of 
the letter to Lady Dacres, and some Instinct, 
which she could not have explained, made the 
lonely girl shun the ‘a where she had 


i 


gae 
Fee 


F 





NOT ASHAMED TO LOOK AT ME, MISS GREEN!” BEGAN LILIAN, EXCITEDLY. 


of the bed, which, seeing there was no second chair, 

was prudent, and remarked, calmly,— 

** You see I have come to return your visit, 
Miss Green.” 

** Ip is very kind of you. 

“Saturday is my boliday, and I often came up 
to town. Well; I expect you are wondering what 
news I have for you 1” 

A bright colour came into the girl's pale cheeke, 

“ Ob T have you really heard 1" 

“Really, I 6 have posted a letter to you 
last night, butas I was coming to town I preferred 
to call. Well, the thing is settled ; Lady Dacres 

herself quite satisfied, and will expect 

soon a8 you can go,” 
threw herself on the ground, and, with 

, foreign grace, kissed Mis Ainslie’s hand, 

latter drew it away. 

“I’m not the Queen, child! Don’t treat me 
royalty. Well, how soon can you be ready ! 
pe you will be pretty comfortable there. If 

like children you way get on. forI have 

the little Dacres are remarkably pretty— 
spoilt, of course,” 

Her syes travelled round the room ; she taw 
the extent of Lillan's wardrobe, for there waa no 
chest of drawers, and the smal! portmanteau was 
the only receptacle for clothes, She took fn the 


state of the case at a geen. 
ber come out with me 


ping, Miss Green.” 
eyes met hers doubtfully. 
What’s the use of being 
th a few savings if one cannod 
Lady Dacres offers a hun- 
can pay me back out of ey 
I 


he girl's bi 
‘*T will see 








* Will you write to Lady Dacres and name the 
day for your arrival? I should make it Mon- 
day week, I think ; you would hardly be ready 
before.” 

“I will write, 
thank you }”’ 

“Don't try, Theu you will go down by the 
twelve o'clock train from Paddington. I hope 
you will ged on comfortably ; and, Mise Green, 
—have you any money !” 

The question was abrupt, but poor Miss 
Ainslie had tricd in vain to introduce It gre- 
dually. She was probably prepared for the 
answer, for she slipped a small purse into Lillan’s 
hand, 

“You can’t go about without a shilling in 
your pocket |” she said, when. the girl remon- 
strated; ‘‘and, as I said before, you can pay it 
back out of your first quarter's salary, Well, 
good-bye! Remember, we trust you.” 

And the stress on those three words was the 
only exhortation which she bestowed vp on her 
protégée, 

It seemed to Lian fortune had at last smiled 
on her again; she was once more to be an In 
mate of an easeful home--once more to. evjoy 
the comforts to which gentiewomen are accus- 
tomed, She certainly had heard very little of 
her employer, and atfil less of the duties re- 
quired of her, but if will and effort could fulfil 
these they should not go undone; and {fn her 
gratitude she could hardly realest adding a pfo- 
mise to this effect to the little note in which ehe 
informed Lady Dacres of the date of her arrival. 

A very busy week followed, Lilian’s needle 
worked incessantly ; and so time flew by until at 
last the morning came which was to launch her 
on her new life, and, punctually et half-paet 
eleven, Lady Dacres’ governess reached Pad 
dington Statfon. 

Early as lt was someone was there before her, 
When her cab stopped Gay Alnslie was waiting 
to hand her out. It was he who directed the 
porters where to take her luggage, and who 


Oh | Miss Ainslie, how am I to 
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ecemed as if he had come there on purpose to | had placed tn her hauds. But whoever could} “She won't let him.” 
take all care and trouble off her hands. read with any enjoyment at the very threshold “Who ?” 

“Miss Green,” he eaid, with the strange | of a new life? No one surely who was young ** Mamma,” 


abrupiness which he and his sister both possessed 
so strongly ; ‘'I want to speak to you, Your 
thiugs will be quite safe ; I have toid the man to 
secure 8 seat for you as soon as the train comes 
ap. Will you take a turn with me away from all 
this crowd }” 

Wonderingly, Lillan obeyed him. Firstly, he 
was nota man whom avy woman would readily 
have disobeyed; secondly, she owed him too 
much to cross his wishes, 

Bat for some segonds he did not'speak, be 
seamed to have a great difficulty is beginning 
what he had to gay. At last, he asked— | 

‘What has my sister told you ‘about Lady 
Dacres?” 

Lilian might have snswered, “ Very’ tittle,” 
bub she merely sald Miss Alnslie had: spokea of 
Vee as an old pupil, tie ae 1: 


" She sald the children were pretty." Stor 
“Té your life fs epent with them ia the # fs 
room you may be comfurtable,” hé afd, 4 
“but I told Kate Dacrés Castle whs thé fast 


aes the world for you—only she would "not 
see. a bop ny i eee 
A faint fash coloured the gir! “hearted eee 


and imaginative | 

Lilian felt parplexed by Mr. Alnslie’s * 
She could not make out the exact relations 
between Lady Dacres dnd the household at Ree 
Bank. If she had simply been his elster’s pupil 
what could Gay have known of her? 

There were nearly twenty years between him 
and his sister, so that the fact of Lady Dacres 
being the latter's puptl did not make ber out 
pe larly young. Bysides, she could nod be 

ehe had children of twelve and thirteen. Then 
why Den Sir John object to his wife's old 


Is was all bawilderiag, and Lilian gave a sigh | 


of relief, when, soon afcer five o'clock, the train 
etopped at Chepatow Station, and she descended 
from the carr feeling the first stage of her 
lovg journey was really over, 

A tall footman accosted her, 

“Are you the lady Yor’ Dacres Castile, 
ma’am }” 

Lilian confessed that shé. wax: %¢ was like a 
breath of the old life when she fonnd herself 
seated In a luxurious brougham, while two noble 
horses bore her quickly over the seven miles 
‘which separated the { “the dvll, sleepy 






“You think T am Bot good agli; bus, fn- | little town of Chepstew, — 
eae ee aegiehacsac at celta Se 
ne “‘gald you D en } " t ‘in’ ‘lodge gates, 
Life isa" si po ol font and was dashin, She weed “0 was strange 
Castle, and I think {4 would be difficult even o ‘ jase plone. 9 
a womaii of the to wteer her’ way Bg were in the hall ; but ob | 
let alone a chfid “) how different was #verything to when at Lord 
It was a strange sp ech Earl's side she had firet entered Earlamere. 


sp ech. 
“TI am older than Tiook; I am nearly nine- 
teen 1” 
He emiled. 
“Are you? ‘Thad is not very old, Miss 


“ And I shall be getting older every day.” 

** Older and more wordly wise.” 

** Does it take much worldly wisdom to teach 
two little girls #” 

** Yo, {f they are ever to become fashfonable 
young ladies 1” c:ied Gay Atnslie, bitterly, 

She looked at him in surprise. 

“ Forgive me,” gazlag Into her deep blac eyes ; 
‘I did not mean to frighten you. In fact, I 
came here to try sod give you some good advice ; 
only I don’t seem doing it. You eee,” abruptly, 
“it may not be quite {a my line to advise a 
young lady, only I feel somehow as though you 
were under my care, It is a strange fancy, 
fen’ 15 3” 

"Vory ; but I shall be very gratefal for your 
advice.” 

“Then listen, Never wax confidential with 
Lady Dacres—never tell her your troubles, and 
never listen to hers.” 

“ Has she troubles?” 

“ Never mind that! Well, where was BP? 

Ohi I remember. Ds not mention our names, 
and never let Sir John kaow at whose recommen- 
dation you came to the Castle. It won't be a 
passport to his favour.” 
. Tae train was up now ; the warning bell had 
rang. Lillan remembered suddenly she had 
no ticket ; Mr. Alnslie laugh<d as she men- 
tioned it. 

*'I got that long ego!” 

He led the way and showed her her um- 
brella, bag, and other small possessions, care- 
fully stowed away in the corner of a first-class 
carriage, He handed her in, and then etood 
with raised hat as the train bore her rapidly from 
his aight, 

It was a long journey and a tédlous one, I 
appeal to anyone who has ever made the trip 
from Paddington to Chepstow if ih be nob a 
wearylog one, Ab this time, being winter, Lillan 
was robbed of the pleasures of scenery she might 
have evjoyed, 

The beauty of the foliage, the lovely tints of 
the green, which make the glory of our west of 
Eoglanud {2 summer time, were all absent now. 
it looked cold and dasolate ; and the girl, who 
from her foreign training was pecullarly alive to 


gh no one welcomed her; no one addressed 
or. 

It was only when she stood half irregolate, not 
knowing which way to turn, that an under maid- 
servant appeared from some distant regions, and 
proceeded to show her upstatrs. 

The giri led the way to a pleasant, woll-fur- 
nished chamber, hung with chintz ; a bright firs 
blezed In the grate, and wax candles burned on 
the dressing-table. Evidently the discomforta 
of which she had been warned would not arise 
from lack of provision for her creature well- 


being. 
Her boxes stood at the foob of the bed, and 
the little maid volunteered her services ia un- 


packing them, 

“Tae housekeeper thought you would like 
our tea here to-night, ma’am ; the young ladies 
ave had thelre.” 

Lilian felt she would have postponed tea for 
the sake of seeing the children with whom her 
life was to be spent, but she did not propose ft, 
She directed Mary’s cares for her comfort, 
amoothed her bright hair, and sat down to tea 
with more appetite than she had felt for a long 
time, 


Oniy when the girl appeared to remove the 
tray did she Inquire the way to the schoolroom, 
wad Wee ushered down a long corridor to an 

mt which seemed quite isolated from 

reat of the house, She pushed the door 
open and went in ; two small, white-robed girls 
stood by the fire; they both locked up in sur- 


“You are not our governess 1” 

“Yes,” sald Lillan, quietly, “Why do you 
thiok I am not?” = 

The elder girl blashed &nd turned away, but 


the er said, frankly,—~ 
en son's bok old’ bit! All our gover- 
pocay wear spectacles, and don’t have any 
r 
Lilian attempted to suggest spectacles and 
baldness were not indispensable to the art of 
tion " 


tuition. 

The children looked at her wisifally, 

“1 think you'll be nice.” said Daley, at last, 
— one small hand, “ Shall you like 
us » 

Very much, ff you will let me,” 

"No one likes us,” sald Pansy, disconsolately, 
* You see, Miss we're not boys!” This 


Green, 
fact was indisputable, “And papa hates girls |” 





external things, turned from the window and 
tried to busy herself with the book Gay Alnalie 


“Not really,” sald Lila, . ar * Your 
papa must love you very much, dears,” 





Lilian felt as if abe was in an atmosphere of 
mystery. What could it mean? The statements 
were nob like the confidential outpourings of 
Children in momentary vexntion ; were more 
like a clear declaration of fac soniething 
that everyone knew and they were getting quite 


used to, 

A‘ all risks she the conversa and 
the strange sil cee bed began ae 
quite cheerfully to her, before a very 
ar appeared and announced that it 


her what seemed a perfect vision of loveliness, 
Tt. was a girl about her own age, al she 
looked older—a of the goda, so aR 


stature went; divinely tall, her figure of that 
wonderful voluptaoug beauty so rare and so 
attractive; her batr was black as the raven’s 
wing ; her eyea were large and lustrous, thelr 
colour varying from violet to black, according to 
the mood which Influenced her, S2e was a com- 
plete contrast to Lilian, Both were beautiful ; 
but the delicate grace and loveliness of the 


wore a plain, soft, black cloth dress. The other 
was in white ; long cloud-like draperies of white 
silk, looped here and there with 6 pome- 
granate blossoms; jewels flashed on her white 
throst and rounded arms. She came‘up to Lillan’s 
tide with outstretched hand. 

"T hope you are not very tired, Miss Green |” 

Lilfan took the hand, and made some courteous 
reply ; the atranger drew up s low lounging chair 
and seated herself in !4, 


"Sir John hae gone to sleep, and Iam all 


alone. Have you madeacquaintance with my 
daughters? Don’t look surprised ; didn't Kate 
Alnelie tell you I had the misery of belng a step- 
mother 1” 

It was @ revelation to Lilian ; this beauteous 
vision was really the person she had heen warned 
to mistrust. She was ready to accept Gay 
Alnalie’s verdict in most things, but even at his 
bidding she could not think harshly of her lovely 


employer. : 
vn beg your pardon, Lady Dacres, I bad no 
ea,” 

“Ah | Kateis prudence itself. I daresay she 
never told you that I ased to live ab Lecken- 
ham—thad until six «months ago it was my 
home?” 

‘* Migs Alnsiie never told me that.” 


And you know them well?” not walting for . 


an answer. * You have been to Kose Bank; how 


{s the dear old place looking 1.” 
““T was there not a fortnight ago ; it looked a 


yor ighonny— 
o her distrese Lady Dacree sighed heavily as 
she answered 


yo 

“It wav thatalways, Ah! alwayr. Ob! those 
were happy years 1 spent there, very happy. 
Kate was a little hard on me sometimes, but she 
has ® heart of gold.” 

“Tam sure she bas.” 

“Do you know her well?” sharply. 

Ome kind to me,” 

A long eflence. Lady Dacres sat looking Into 
the fire, ab last she asked,— 

“ Aud Kate never told you reslly that I was 
her cousin?” 

"No." 

flence ; then she added, — 

* Per’ she’s ashamed of the connection, 
bet Bag nown her long, Miss Green t” 

ot ” 


yary long. 
“Tt can’s be very long. I have only been 
away six months, and Iam sure I never heard 
our name,” 

"It fs not al months yet since I returued to 

+” sald Lilian, slowly. 

“Tt does nob take Kate Ainslie long to know 

people ; she decides at once,” meditatingly, “ and 


she always keeps to her first judgment, Now, 
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OHAPTER VIII. 


But Tillan Green, to cali her by the name 
which she had adopted, felt a « confusion 
as Lady Dacres asked her opinion of Guy Alnalle. 
Somehow, even without ble own words of warning, 
she would haye hesl(ated to tell ber sad history 
to this beautiful, foperious creature, whose love- 
linesz had no touch of sadness, whose dark eyes 
seemed ready to read her t! b and 
How could she eay to Lady Dacres, “I think Mr, 
Atualle generous and noble,” when she muat not 
oe reason for this opinion, 

“ Haven't you made up your mind }” asked my 
lady, -naturedly ; “really, Miss Green, you 
must have been very unobservant; my cousin 
Guy is the handsomest man you would mest 
with in a day’s journey,” 

"Ishe?” asked Lillan, absently ; " you see I 
have only seen him twice,” 

" Poor old Guy |” refiectively. “How he used 
to lecture me when I lived at Rose Bank—how 
long ago it seems,” 

The governess did not think hereelf called upon 
to make any reply to this, as it was murmured 
very voftly, almost as though meant only for the 
epeaker’s own ear. She waited a moment, and 
then sgain asked Lady Dacrés her wishes re- 
specting the children. 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” said my lady, with a 
yawn, “So are keep them out of my sight I 
don’t much mind, only you must manage 
yourself, and mob come to me with any little 
worries. Why I sent to Kate to recommend me 
& governess was that those I chose myself were 
stich utter fatiures, If you justify my cousin's 
opinfon, Mies Green, you will have an easy time 
of it. I perfectly detest children; I’m sure I 
was never meant for o stepmother,” 

The days passed on, Christmas came with ite 
sad memories; the new year dawned, and Lilfan 
ssemed to have settled dows se s regular tamate 
of Castle Dacres. As ite mistress bad promized, 
she never interfered. and Pansy were left 


entirely to the care of t and the 
two little maidens loved her with ali their hearts; 
artless affection, their ways, help- 





Doce am on to her by her cousin ; but 
did’ not respond to her advances, and so 
thelr intercourse had of s very formal and 
stately nature, only haughty beauty néver 
forgot that Miss Greon was a lady, and invariably 
treated her as euch. Bat to-night all was 
chavged. No sooner had the children gona to 
‘bod than my lady entered, anger written on 
every feature of her lovely face, her cheeks white 


} with rage, her eyes gleaming with ecorn. 


“ I wonder you are notashamed to look at me, 
Miss Green,” she began, excivedly ; ‘' perhaps 
you thought os I left the matter until the 
children were gone, I meant to look over your 
decelt. If so, you were bitterly mistaken.” 

Lilian rose and looked full fato the speaker's 
face. She “never quailed before the glance of 
those angry eyes; she shood there calm and 
collected fn her Innocence, locking, despite her 
simple attire, despite her nameleasnesz, to the 
full, as beautiful and as high born as my Lady 


“ T have never deceived you; my lady.” 

Lady Dacres flashed one look of scorn at her. 

“IT have iles,” 

© And I have told you none.” 

““*T prefer the evidence of my own sense.” 

“Lady Dacres,” ssid Lillan, with sfople 
dignity, “the meanest criminal on Heaven's 

h Is ‘allowed to know the charge brought 

against him. Surely you will tell me In what I 
have failed ia my duty to your step-chiidren 
alace the day I entered your house !’’ 

My lady looked surprised, 

"Sit down,” she said, imperatively, 

“J would rather stand, Will you tell me the 
cause of my offence ? In what have I deceived 


"The first night you came here hers yor told 
me you had only seen my cousin twice.” 

“TI never saw Miss Aiasife but twice {n my life. 
Will you appeal to her, Lady Dacres, if you doubt 
wy word t” 

“J should not care if you had seen Kate two 
hundred times!" returned Lady Dacres. "I 
am not alluding to her,” 

"To whom, then?” ‘ 

“'T) the gentleman with whom it seems you 
correspond. Did you not tell me you had only 
seen him twice? You would nob even admit 
his good looks, and yet it seems you are on 
sufficiently intimate terms to correspond with 
him!” 

Lilian’s brow cleared. 

“Indeed it is the truth!” she said, quietly. 
“T never saw Mr. Alnslie bat twice, and when 
his letter came this morning I was as rouch sur- 
prised as you could be,” 

* Do you know that Gay hates writing !—that 
{s fa with the greatest persuasion he can be In- 
duced to write s letter }” 

“Tam very sorry he did violence to his In- 
clinations on my behalf,” esid Lilian, lightly. 
“Buc really I could not help it, I eeu have 
waited quite patiently until his sister had time 
to answer my letter.” 

“Do you mean that he only wrote Inatead of 
Kate t—that he sent you a letter simply because 
she could nob #” 

*T mean that, Lady Dacres.” 

* And fb was not « love-letter }” 

The. blood came rushing to the girl's fair 


cheeks. 

“ Why should you think such things!” she 
cried, tly, " Lady Dacres, I can assure 
ee have never given a thought to love or 

for months. I did nob even know but 
what Mr, Ainslie was engaged. Whether be be 


y 
fq pathos, “That union fell » bub 
his heart wasia it. Ido not think he will 
ever care to take another wife after losing his 
first love,” 

ih tevansine. “Ties ee 

. “How 
She did not die.” 
eee seme treiees. ry 
80,” 

Lady dlecovered she had been mistaken, 
and after a few civil phrases left the room ; but, 





an ! she had taken Lillsn's peace of mind with 
er. 


Never would the world be quite the same to 
her again, She had thought of Gay Atnalfe with 
the warmest gratitude of her nature; she had 
felt that under Heaven she owed all to him. 

Sarely of all the world she ought most to 
rejaice at his happiness; and now, when she 
heard he had had a fiancée whom he loved with 
ali his heart, a terrible eorrow seemed to fill her 
soul, and she could almost feel a sort of gladness 
that some obstacle deferred his bifas, 

Iv was monstrous, ft was ungrateful, [6 was 
wrong ; but Lilian had erred, fo all innocence ; 
never, until she sat alone in the firelight pou- 
dering upon Lady Dacree’ sudden aoger, did 
the whole truth of her misfortune come home 
to her. 

She had mistaken love for gratitude ; she had 
accorded a girlish fancy to Sir Ronald Treviyn ; 
but she had given a woman's worship~-2 woman's 
heart—to the man who had come to her In her 
sorest need, Guy Alnelle, my lady's cousin, 

In vain she checked herself, In vain she tried 
to think [t a passing infatuation which she could 
conquer! Lady Dacres’ accusation had opened 
her eyes to her ons folly. She loved Guy now, 
she should love him till she died, 

She wondered just a little to whom his love 
was given, and for whose sake Lady Dacred had 
been so suspicious of her; perhep: the future 
lady of Rose Bank was an Intimate friend of 
Lilian’s employer, 

“They need not be alarmed,” thought the 
poor girl eadly, as she went to her ; ‘' because he 
saved me from starvation and helped me in my 
direst need is no reason he should care for me, 
If my gratitade has deepened into iove, if, 
having notbicg else to care for, I have learned to 
love his memory, euch a traneformation will not 
take place with him, He will think of me kindly 
and pitifully, because men like him can't be hard 
upon a weak, defenceless girl; but no memory 
of me will disturb bis peace ; hiv thoughts wii! 
be-with the fancée whom fate may some dey 
restore to him, not with the poor orphan girl 
his charity rescued from starvation—it may be 
even from a sorrow wored than death. 

She took out the little note he had sent and 
determined to destroy {t, since Lady Dacres 
evidently considered she had no right to {t, 


“Dear Miss Oneen,— 

“'My sister will write to you In a few 
days ; meanwhile she thanks you for your note 
and enclosure. Weare both very glad you find 
yourself comfortable at Dacree Castle, and we 
quite hope that the next time you come to 
London we shall see you at Leckenham., 

* Yours very truly, 
“Guy Ainstiz” 


It was so short,and so simple, that Lilien 
decided she might keep {t without wronging any- 
one, and so she folded it away. in a little old 
pocket book which had been her father’s, and 
which In all the hurry and excitement of her 
flight from Earlsmere she had not forgotten to 
bring with her. 

The next event of consequence was the 
departure of Sir John and Lady to London 
for the season. 

“Tt will be very pleasant,” sald my lady, 
coming {nto the school-room, condescendingly to 
say good-bye to the governess, “I always 


4 wanted a season in town. Sir John would linger 


abroad so long after we were married that Lon- 
don was empty when we got back ; and befors I 
married I was too——~’’ 

"Too young, perhaps!” sald Lillan,  plea- 


"Too poor, I think, I was g to say, 
and Gay are not what is called rich, you 
and I was dependent on them for everything; 
D they kept me shut up like a oun, I 
never have met Sir J if I had not 
staying with some of my father's friends 
spring,” 
It fs only « pleasnre deferred, Ihope you 
enjoy » Lady Dacres,” 
Thanks. Take care of yourself, Mixs Creep. 
’> let those children worry you to death. 
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By-the-by, I shall see the Ainslies; have you 


any message }”’ 
Bat Lillian of that winter's evening in 
that same room Lady Dacres had brought 


@ cruel charge against her. She could not, 
remembering that, send any message to Guy, 
and somehow, she did not like to send one to his 
alster and leave him out, My lady amiled a 
little derisively. ‘ 

“Oat of sight out of mind,” she quoted, 
rg ® **T shali tell them that’s what ft is, and 
that Mr, Darby has quite succeeded in obliterat- 
ing thelr image,” 

A faint, eick feeliog stole over Lilian’s heart. 

‘* Please do not say that, my lady! As to Mr, 
Darby, he is nothing in the world to me!” 

“ Bat he wonld like to be.” 

* Indeed you are mistaken.” ‘ 

“Thave eyes. It seems that you have none. 
Why, Miss Green, unless you are the veriest 
coquette you muet have known whom it is Mr, 
Darby comes here to see.” ——- 

“I thought he came to talk to you about the 
poor people,” 

Lady Dacres gave a ringing little laugh. 

“The only poor person he talks to me about is 
himeelf, He seems to think he’s very much to 
be pitied for being endowed by fate with a very 
big rectory, and no one but himself to live 
there.” 

It was imposelble for L'lian to mistake my 
lady’s meaning. She was epeechless from difs- 
may. 

“There, don’t distress yourself,” said the 
elder woman, merrily, ‘I only hope Mr, Darby 
won't bring things to « climax while we're away. 
Whatshoaid we do about Daley and Pansy }” 

A great calm fell on the Castle when ite 
maeter and mistrese bad departed. Lilian fels 
happier than she had done aslnce she left Earle- 
mere. 


It was pleasant to live at the beautiful old 
mansion and know there was no one there she 
need fear to offend. Lady Dacres inspired her 
with a kind of dread, even when most amiabie. 
Life was far more peaceful with only the two 
little girls to break her solitude, and the three 
enjoyed the lovely summer weather, and made 
maoy a little excursion among the pictureeque 
country which surrounds Chepstow. 

"If they would only atay away always,’ eug- 
gested Daisy, one night, “how very nice it 
would be!” 

“Bat papal” objected Pansy; “I should 
like to see papa sometimes ! ” 

‘* Perhaps he would come,” pondered Daisy ; 
‘bat, oh, I would rather be without him than 
have mamma, too!” 

“ You should not speak like that, dear,” said 
Lillan, though in her heart she quite agreed with 
the little speaker. “ Lady Dacres is your mother 
now, and you ough’ to try to love her!” 

“ She doesn’t love us !” 

“You don’t know. She has not much time to 
attend to you; but she has never been unkind 
to you, Daisy, or Pansy either,” 

Lilian thought she had scored a point in Lady 
Dacres’ favour ; for, indeed, she seldom troubled 
herself enough ab: ub the children to be unkind 
to them, or to Interfere in any way with their 
amusemente, 

“ You don't know,” objected Pansy. “ Once, 
before you came, she wae dreadfully unkind. 
She slashed my hand right acroas with her 
riding-whip.” 

" Perhaps she did not mean to do it.” 


“She did! When I cried she sald it served 


me right!” 

“Then you had been very naughty.” 

"I don’t know,” said the child, doubtfully. 
‘*T meant to be very kind to her. Do you re- 
member her locket, Miss Green?” 

‘* Your mamma wears half-a-dozen lockets.” 

“But the one that is alwaye on her chaia 
~~that she never forgets to wear '” 

Lilian recollected {t well. Is was of oval 
shape, of plain dead gold, rather large in size, 
and y seem well made, but nob to compare 
with dozens of my lady’s other gems ; yet it was 
never laid aside, In morning costume or even- 
ing robes that locket always kept its place, 

“Well,” went on the child, cadly, “we had 





been for a walk with nvree, and coming back I 
saw something glittering in the avenue, and, of 
course, up, and id was mamma's 
locket. I asked the butler where she was, and 
ran in with {v to her, I thought she be 
ro) . 
And even at that distance of time there was 
a ead ring In the child's voice, as though she had 
not forgotten her diea: tment. 

** And wasn’t she pleased 1” 

" Carrying it the spring came undone, I sup- 
pose it gob loosened by falling, and so I could 
aee inside. There was a gentleman's likeness, 
and, oh! Miss Green, he jooked so good and 
kind, I am sure he must have beex very nice!” 

“ And ycu gavo ft back to your mamma” 

"She was in her dreesing-room, She had jast 
come in from a drive, and I,gave it to her open. 
justas it was. She hardly listened to where I 
found ft, She just took up her whip and lashed 
my hand. [ never shall forget the bsg and 
yet, somehow, it hurt me more that she should 
bave done !t jast when I meant to please her.” 

From that moment Lillan never mentioned 
their stepmother to the children. She herself 
feared Lady Dacres almost as much as they did, 
The giitteriog eyes, the brilliant beauty, reminded 
her of her radiant faecinations of a serpent. 

She bad another trouble as the days grew 
longer. Mr, Darby seemed to havea marvellous 
koack of meeting her and the children in their 
evening walks. He was a handsome, genial young 
man, about thirty, with a comfortable rectory, 
and an {income which was luxurious for 8 
bachelor. ‘ 

From the moment of their introdaction he 
had treated Lady Dacres’ governess with the 
utmost consideration, but never until my lady's 
broad hint had Lilian fancled what his wishes 
were. 

And now, as eveniog after evening he met 
them and sauntered ap their side among the 
beautiful country lanes, as she heard Pansy 
openly tell him, it was strange he alwaye had to 
come their way, or Daley exclaim how odd it was 
they es met him, agreat fear came to the 
lonely gir: 

He was young, high-born, and comparatively 
rich, He was handsome. generous, ond true! 
but yet she knew perfectly that she shonld 
never feel for Archibald Darby avything bata 
calm friendship 

She who had been content to accept Ronald 
Treviyn when she was an heiress, because abe 
belleved he loved her, now that she worked 
for her own bread meant to refuse ® man 
ten times bis superior in heart and feeling, and 
whose prospects were far, far brighter than any 
likely to be her own. 

_ “JT ehall never love him,” thought Lilian to 
herself ; ‘and, ch, I hope he does not care for 
me! I never shall marry anyone—never, while 
I live!” 

For, you see, she bad learnt her own secret 
now. She knew she loved Guy Ainslie. She 
could never be aught to him. He would never 
gaess her devotion, but, while her heart was 
his, she could never plight her troth to another 


map, 

The moment she had dreaded came at Isst. 
One lovely July evening the little girls were 
invited to tea in the hsyfield. The nurses 
would bein charge. -They were altogether more 
suited to preside at the entertainment than 
Lilian, and so she profited by the rare leisure to 
take her sketchin — the grounds and see if 

tant view which bad hitherto 


7 seen in her occupation, she never heard 
the sounds of footetepe, she never kuew she was 
no lopger alone until the Rector’s voice fell on 
her ya ” . 


Green. 
“ How you startled me!” 
“T am very sorry.” 
“he children are making hay in the five- 
acre field,” determined to ascribe his visit to 
m. 
ue! a want the children, naughty little 


” are nob naughty,” 





“Well, they never have the sense to see when 

are not wanted.” 

“Do you mean they Inflich themselves on 
yout” Lillan, a little nettled ; “but you 
know you always seek them out.” 

“Tam very fond of them; but I get a little 
irate when they never let me have » word with 
you. This isan opportunity I have long been 
seeking. Miss Green, 1 want to speak to you 
very seriously, if you will listen to me.” 

“Please don't,” said Lilian, with a strange 
light in her blue eyes, “I don't want to be 
serious to-night. Everything Is so bright and 
beautiful, I feel too happy to think of sad things.” 

“ Bat things need not be sad because they are 
serious,” he said, gently. ‘' Belleve me, Miss 
Green, sorrow shail never touch you if I'can help 
it. Ihave come to-night to tell you that, and 
also that the dearest wish of my life is to ade 
you to trust yours to my keeping, dear,” and he 
bent over her eagerly. ‘' Do you think you cou:d 
ever learn to love me” 

Her blue eyes n@ver sank beneath his scrutiny. 
He had not the power to bring lovelight to their 
depte or blusheg to her cheeks. She answered 
hima without a moment's hesitation, gently but 
firmly, and, oh, so sadly |— 

" Why have you said this? Ob, why conldn’t 
you let things be as they were! I was so happy, 
and you were my friend!” 

“| will ba your friend while I live ; but, oh, 
my darling, friendship is not enough to satisfy 
the craviags of my heart ! Dear, 1 love.you so 
well that my life can never be guite perfect again 
without you! Won’s you give me a word of 
hope } ” 

“ I cannot—db, I cannot!” 

“T will walt eo patiently!" he pleaded. “I 
will never hurry you. You shall take your own 
time about it if unly you will promise me that you 
will try to love me!” 

“I wish I could 1” 

There was such a deep despair inher voice, sucha 
yearning cry in {ie pathos, that the generous 
man forgot his own trouble to think of hers. 

“ What fs it?” he asked, and he-touched her 
black dress. “Do you mean that your loss is still 
too fresh for you to think of other tles? Doyou 
mean you wear this for one who filled the place I 
covet }” 

“I wear it for my father,” she answered. 
“Not mine fn point ol law, but, oh, the best and 
dearest father girl ever had! I lost him not 
yet @ year ago,” 

“ But, dear, you will not forget him sooner for 
accepting a husband’s Jove. I am sure he would 
like to feel his darilng was in stronger protection 
than her own,” 

Lilian smiled wearily, 

* You speak nobly,” she said. ‘I wish—oh, I 
wish it could be as you say !—but I have no heart 
to give you. It fs not mine to give,” 

“And you are engaged! Whatcan the man 
be thinking of to led you lead sucha life as 
this 1’ 

"To is not an unhappy life; but Iam not 
engeged, Mr. Darby. My wedding was fixed 
when my father died, and instead being an 
heiress 1 had to carn my own living.” 

"You mean that he was coward enough to for- 
sake you,” cried the clergyman, passionately. “I 
should Itke the handling of him !” 

" He did not forsake me—he wanted me to elope 
with him and be married privately, and I 
refused,” 

" But you love him still?” 

She ehook her head. 

* I should never marry him, never—not even 
lf he wished ft ; and I am nob likely to marry any- 


should guess she had given away her whole heard 
man who had no thought of loving her, 
The Rector looked tronbled, he paced up and 
down the narrow pathway with eager, restless 
steps ; at last he stopped tn front of her, 
That need be no obstacle.” 
"Mr, Darby, ib must be!” 
“No!” he sald, gravely, ‘I know by instincd 
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you sre tco pure and true to bresk your word. 
Promise me you will try to banteh this unhappy 
feeling from your heart, and let me make you my 
wuch-loved wife, and do all thatin me lies to 
make you bappy !” 

She shook 


** Don’t you trust me?” 

*’ Eatirely |” 

“Then, believe me, I would never reproach you 
for your want of affection, I would never 
mention the past to you ; I love you so intensely 
that I believe firmly I should at last win some 
return, but even if I fail the fault would be 

no w of blame could rest on you,” 

“Don’s!” she sald, faintly ; “don’t tempt 
me!” 

"Tt isa tem 


then?” 

*Do you t it can fail to be when one 
stands and alone in the world? The 
offer of a home and someone to love one is a very 
great temptation.” 

*¢ Lilian |” 

She started, 

FPF me, I learned the name from the 
children. Lilian, suffer me to ask you one ques- 
tion, This love which steels your heart against 
me—I ask not If it is past or preeent—bat this 
one thing I demand! Is it hopeless? Do you 
believe that any years of waiting will bring you 
nearer the one you love!” 

“Tt Is hopeless,” she returned, ptly ; “no 
years of waiting can alter ft. I do not send you 
away because I have one shadow of belief that 
aught can bring me nearer my dream.” 

“Then, Lillan, you must not send me away. I 
don’t ask you to have pity ou me, my shadowed 
ilfe and blighted hopes. I don’t think much of 
winning 4 woman through her 3 but 
Lilian, tay love, my darling, I urge you to have 
pity on yourself ! ’ 

“Upon myself? What can you mean?” 

*'T mean, dear, that this life fs not suited for 
you—that you are not formed to go from girl- 
hood to womanhood, from youth to middle-age 
alone ; and I mean, still more, that you are so 
friendless, so helpless, {s seems to me that you 
cannot fight your own battles,” 

No need to say how gladly he would fight them; 
it was written in his kindling eyes, 

“IT am very happy here,” she sald, simply. 
“* Lady Dacres is never unkind to me,” 

“But when she comes home this month and 
the Castle Is filled with guests, do you think she 
will like it when ehe sees that the only rival to 
her beauty fs her own governess? Do you not 
think your very grace and sweetness will tell 
against you }” 

PR yy think Lady Dacres as cruel as 

"She is as cruel as the grave.” 

" Has she ever been cruel to you?” 

‘Never! -To me she is the moat gracious of 
hostesses ; she little eg that I know herstory, 
and that the man w life she blighted was my 


t friend, 
‘Ought you to tell me this?” 
nd | k I ought; you are ai Lady Dacres’ 
mercy, and I want you to know her true charac- 
You will understand then that, 


#0; she told me herself.” 
“Did she? I don't 





which I bore until I came Into my uncle's pro- 
. I was to have performed the wedding. 
you think I cau be mistaken, Lilian, when I 
have the memory of my friend's face before me 
now on that bright spring morning when he came 
to tell me all his hopes were vain.” 
“ How could she! Ob! how could eho!” 
Ah, child!” said Archibald, tenderly ; “ girls 
as pure as you can't understand the temptations 
of rank and wealth. She sold herself for Sir 
John’s money. And now I ask you, Lilian, fs 
auch @ woman likely to bea kindlyfriend to yu! 
The moment you cross her wishes, however inno- 
cently, she will turn upon you with the cruelty 
of serpent!” t 
“TI must be careful not to cross them, then.” 
_ “And you prefer to stay here and take the 
ticks? You like better to remain with such a 
= Lady Dacres than to become my 
Pat i more truly,” safii Lillan, sadly. “I 
may be wesk and erring, but I have just 
generosity enough not to take everything at 
your hands and give you nothing; for the ret I 
see very little of Lady Dacres, and the children 
are pleasant companions enough, and sadly 
neglected.” P 
* You have disappointed me bitterly,” he said, 
taking her hand in his; “' and yet I love you the 
more for your truth and honour, You show me 
that there exists a noble, ous woman ir the 
world, though I cannot her.” 
“There exist many far nobler and far more 
generous, I you will win one of them.” 
He shook his 


"TI am not one to ‘change 1” Then in a lower 
key ‘* You will not refuse me your friendship, 
ilian ' ” 


“Ohno! I will gladly be your friend!" 

‘* Remember!” he assured her, “I can have 
no greater pleasure than to think and act for you. 
If ever you need a friend's advice or counsel—tif 
ever you need a service you could have asked of 
& brother—-ask {t of me, and I will gladly do it, 
No time, no distance will change me; wherever 
you are, whatever happens, you will find me the 
pame, ready and willing to ald you, longing still 
that a day may dawn when you will accept my 
faithfal love |” 

And then bending down he stooped and pressed 
hie lips ionately to her broad, white forehead, 
It was his only adfeu ; another moment and Lilian 


was alone. om 
(To be continued.) 








AN UNNATURAL FATHER 


— 30 l—— 
(Continued from page 33.) 


“My dear Miss Carr,” he said, suavely, “I 
wish you to be the firat to congratulate this young 
lady upon her safe return, We must all of us 
be that the mystery surrounding her birth 
has satisfactorily explained away.” 

By a great effort she controlled herself suffi- 
ciently to offer her hand and murmur some In- 
artioulate words of gratulation, and when all 
were seated at table she sald, with her sweetest 


‘* My dear Mavourneen, how changed you are | 
I =o or meee 1" you—you used 
to be so very ty 1” 

Soak Seepcate 00 vibe wily { exp Coles eta 
mads no to 3 on 
with condiletente acumen, “Used to be! 
Gracious powers, where are eyes, Ja?” and, 
to the latter’s angry Sir Blount burst 
into noisy laughter. 
That night the gentlemen did not linger over 
their wine ; Quentin snd Outram joined the 
ladies immediately, and Sir Blount went to the 
study to fetch some papers, which he said were 
to Mavourneen’s claim to 
a, See ay cone Ina 

joined his 
diaplaged the oe dcate 





the ceremony was performed at Sb. Patrick's, 
Dablin, 

“So you see, my dear,’’ he sald, addreseiog 
the girl, ‘you have no cause to blush for your 
mother,” 

Jadith broke iv, forgetful of all bat her 
thwarted revenge. 

“And pray, Sir Blount, how was thie certifi. 
cate obtained’ Forged documents are not un- 
heard-of things.” 

“My dear lady, it has been in my possession 
for many years, and had I chosen I could have 
explained all thia mystery long ago; but I had 
my own objects in view.” 

‘Then ail I can say,” cried Carri, “is that 
you are a detestable old man, and have behaved 
shamefully to us allround, Ah! yes, it affords 
you amusement, no doubt, but I with I might 
punish you as you deserve |” 

He laughed outright at her behaviour, and 
glanced approvingly at her. 

** Bravo, you're a good girl, and aren’t afraid 
to speak the truth. Now, Kathleen, what do [ 
deserve |" - 

“My gratitude, Slr Blount, although ff you 
have been long in the secret, you should have 
cleared my mother’s name.” 

“That would not have sulted my purpose,” 
grimly. “ Mies Judith, you are delighted at the 
turn of events. I know your good heart.” 

She knew he was mocking her, and was 
furious. 

*'T should like to know who and what Claude 
Verlty was,” she said, quivering with rege and 
disappointment. 

"QOlaude Verity was, and fs, a gentleman, 
Allow me to introduce you to him ander his 
proper name—Sir Blount Pembroke,” 

If a thunderbolt bad falien in their midst they 
could not have been more astonished ; on Judith’s 
face anger and Incredulity struggled for mastery, 


‘| but in’ Mavourneen’s eyes there was a look Sir 


Blount could not understand, 

** Come here,” he said, laughing heartily at the 
confusion he had made; “have you nothing to 
say to your father?” 

She shrank beck still farther from him. 

"My father!” she said ia 4 strange voice, 
‘Sand you left my mother to die of a broken 
heart! I wish Thad never known you!” 

“Softly, softly, young woman; you used to 
preach prettily about the duty you owed your 
unnatural parent. Wae it all preaching ¢” 

“No, alr,” with a sudden change of manner, 
‘*T will try to behave to you as my mother 
would wish; but, fadeed, I do not understand 
how Claude Verity and Blount Pembroke can bo 
one, 

** Nor I,” broke in Mra. Carr; “and if you 
are jesting, Sir Blount, it is a very sorry jest.’ 

“My dear madam, your indignation but In- 
creases your loveliness,” with a deep bow, “ and 
does credit to your heart ; and as you were poor 
Kileen’s friend, I will explain this thing briefly : 
—When first I met ber I was only Blount Pem- 
broke, and could not afford bo offend my father 
by making au imprudent match ; but like a blind 

‘oung fool I fancied she was ewentlal to my 
ier He and married her. 

* We met by accident, and it was a mere freak 
of mine to pass myrelf off ax Claude Verity. She 
knew that I held ahigher position than I eppeared 
todo, and guessed that I was living under a 

pame. But she ssked a0 questions ; 
and when she became my wife I forbade 
her to mention her suspicions to any creature, 
threatened to leave her if she communicated 
with her friends, or held any intercourse with 
them. 

"She was a meek creatare, and obeyed me im- 
plicitly, and for a little while all wend well; but 
her very sweetness of disposition cloyed me,and at 
last, fn my weariness I left her, with an sunuity 
sufficient for her wants fn such an out-of-the-way 
place as Arrabdown, 

“She neverdiscovered where I had gone or who 
I really was, and as the time went by I half for- 

t her. I wae unfit for a domestic life, and en- 
de my recovered freedom to the utmost, I 
don’t su I ever cast any thought upon my 
ebild, ion on, I had never seon her since her 
infancy I had no affection for her. 
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“T should never have troubled myzelé to look 
her up, unless it had been to disappoint my heir. 
But when she came amopget us, and I saw how 
pretty she was, and that Outram was willing to 
marry her, I fully intended acknowledging her, 
only I did nob mean to have my hand f , and 
thought I could extract some fan from the 
affair, And, thanks to Miss Oarr, it has been 
rauch jolifer than I anticipsted. 

"You did your duty nobly, my dear lady ; bud 
another time, when you aseert 8 mutual acquaint- 
auce is not what she should be, elther by birth or 
conduct, please produces proofs!” and heseemed 
positively to revel In the disgust he bad roused 
in their hearts, 

Speechless with anger, Judith glowered upon 
him as though she would have liked to murder 
him ; bot Mra, Carr said sharply,—- 

" Outram, have you nothing to esy to thia 
wicked old man? Why, elr, he killed his wife.” 

“ He has behaved badly, I know, but dear Mra, 
Carr, I owe him too much utterly to repudiate 
him, and Mavourneen wonld not wish it. And 
ff I have said nothing it fs becanee I was too 
completely confounded by this eudden dis- 
closure,” 

The good matron drew ber. skirts about her. 
“ Come, girle, 1 will not stay in this man’s bouse 
another hour. Mr, Derrkk, will you go with us? 
Mavourneen, child, you must forgive Jodith for 
may sake ;’’ and she salled out of the room. 

As Quentin followed, Sir Blountsaid. ‘ You're 
not going, surely? We regard you quite as a 
frlend,"”” 

"I call no scoundrel friend,” he retorted, aud 
took Carrie by the arm. She paused, dropped s 
deep curtsey to Sir Blount. 

“ You're a miaerable old alnner, but, upon my 
word, I can't dislike you. Good-bye, Mephie- 
topheles;” then, as she went ont with Quentin, 
“if you were @ year or two older, Quen, I would 
take compassion on you, elnce you are such & 
pretty and nice boy.” 

. * 7 o * 

So Ontram and Mavourneen were married, 
and the girl honestly strove todo her duty to 
her unnatural father; and if, when at last he 
was called sway she cculd not sorrow much, 
could one wonder } 


[THR END ] 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


For the firet time in his life Albert Delmar 
found himself completely set at defiance—and the 
discovery did mot please him. His father alone 
bad ever held him in anything like strictness ; 
and from that Albert had broken away after 
quite boyhood, His mother had nob been equal 
to curbing his rebel spirit, and as a consequence 
he had followed hie own will wherever it led him, 
notwithstanding his real devotion to her and his 
fits of remorse. At college he had been followed 
and lauded, and made the fashion ; parily for 
the very reason that he held himeelf so 
dently. With Maddie, to whom he wonld fain 
have been submissive, ib was the same—he found 
bimeelf slways leading, she always following. 
Bat Christine’s submission had been that of love, 
not of inferior force; and when love could no 
longer bind her, she fiung off the shackles as he 
would have done himeelf, 16 was impossible not 
to sympathise with her, but her defiance must 
stop short of rousing scandalous talk. 

As the daye went on, and no line or word came 
from her, that same scandal stared him too closely 
in the face to be very welcome. Pride and his 
sense cf shame stayed him from making any 
raove to get her to returo—he koew neither com- 
mand nor requesh would be obeyed. Still, If 
ehe remained away, people would Inevi‘ably form 
thelr own conjectures ; probably he ~vald be the 

incipal sufferer, which, of course, mattered 

ttle; but Ohristine could nob escape entirely, 
and the mere thought of iopertinend goselp chafed 


him. Mrs, Foeter increased the difficulty, by 
acking him o week after Christine's departure, if 
os oot beagi her a ae ~aabast coming back, 

e question gave a disagreeable 

"*] don’t know,” he said ; ‘‘ not yet, I think.” 
ret big cafe er him he added : My: 

probably away myself next week.” 

"T hope you ‘lll, ar eald the housekeeper, 
an old servant—indeed the only one who had 
beea in the house before her master’s marriage 
—'* for you don’t look over bright.” 

“Ob, only fancy,” sald he, lightly,—*‘there’s 
never anything the matter with me.” 

Be could not settle to anything—his whole 
life seemed in suspense ; hisdesk wae unopened, 
his pen lay idle ; he had no Ideas, and if they had 
been there, no power to express them. The 
xe in the drawing-room he locked~—why he 

ly knew--and a smaller grand in his own 
study was only fitfally touched. 

The house seemed lonely—he missed Christine, 
though he had been so little with her, and cared 
not whether she came or went. Bab it was 
another life in the house—he heard ber plano 
or her step about the rooms; he knew she was 
there, or would be coming in from the garden or 
river, 

He had not deemed fh possible he could have 
grown so accustomed to her presence that the 
knowledge that it had gone (for he had never felt 
Ike this in her previous absences), could ‘affect 
him in the least, 

But Ohristine had one of those rich, Intensely 
sympathetic natares that become an Integral part 
of the lives they mix with. She stamped every 
roora she Inhabited, every object she used Indeli- 
bly—-they almost spoke of her, And Delmar 
found this cut. 

Of course he could not complain—he had 
atriven for this end; he had been more than 
willing to be sufficient to hinself—but neverthe- 
less, when the time came for testing the proud 
eelf-reliance, [t rather ignominiously failed him. 

it was not a pleatant or an easy thing to stand, 
not yet thirty, in the very’glory and pride of 
manhood, allenated from. all the sweetness that 
msy ee from lfe—for he waa the last 
man to desolation—the falnes and exuber- 
ance of his own nature required companionship, 
sud something to love, 

His own thoughts were the only companions he 
had, for be shut himself uy Serpe closely than 
ever, and what bright spots they to rest on} 
A careless, self-willed existence that did not 
satiefy him, always striving, never conquering, 
and a resticas self-disguet the consequence, 

The darling of father and mother, but vexing 
their hearts, and laying up for himself a thou- 
sand regrets to mingle wiih his grief when they 
left him, Then afew monthe of almost perfect 
happiness, of fresh hopes, fresh and stroug resolu- 
tiona—then the filoging away of all, till he had 
given s woman the right to call him coward. 

He had silenced her, but he could not get the 
words out of bis head, He tried to scorn them, 
but found himsel!, instead, wishing they were 
not true, His pride, his stern resistance to the 
softness within him, grew more feeble. He strove 
to bear up, but h@ wae desolate, stricken. His 
revenge wes complete—the man who had taken 
his darling saw the slater be would have died for 
an outcast from her own home—an instrument 
used for ignoble ends, __ 

But as he sat fn the aflent house, where never 
a note of music ora laugh echoed, it was not 
this vi he thought of—not the triumph, 
and the tions, and the glearning banners— 
but thé dead and the dyiog, and the tears shed 
by women, And always Colin kept with him, 
wistfully asking for the mletress he loved. 

“T wonder you will be with me,” Delmar 
would say, bitterly, to the hound ; “ you would 
not jf you were & human belong, my Colin ; and I 
am certain I could not bear you near me if you 
were, Your eyes cannot look reproach.” 

He went one night before he left home, into 
Christine's -rooms—-he bad never been in them 
since the night after she had gona He shuddered 
as he left them, and q@ent downstairs quicker 
even than ueual, He gave strict orders that all 
letters were to be forwarded to him in Paris, 





: 





where he wae going, and, with Colin for a com- 
panion, lent Daneswoed, 

Still uo letter—no sign from Christine, and {t 
was now ber, Delmar grew a at her 
perefatent silence—she should not brave him for 
ever, and toes all consideration for hie name to 
ths winds, 

vette wish pride eet a songhilly es marly 
a — y an y enough. 
If, be sald, she chose to remain spart from him, 
there must be some definite arrangement come 
to that the world could understand. He would 
await her answer, and addressed her at her 
brother's house. ; 

He waited io an impatience that had not beep 
subdued since the days at Stratharlie ; but time 

, and stil] no answer. “What did it meat t 

6 was unlike Christine, unless his letter were 
too authoritative. Was she Il} Perhape that 
though®, almond fear, dictated gentler terms in a 
second letter he wrote from Dover—he could nov 
go home till something was settled that he could 


give ont. 3 
She could not take offence at this letter, and at 
this time—-October—pro the Cliffords and 
she were both in town. He did not omit to 


her against her own convictlon would be im- 


A week he stayed at the Lord Warden, and 
then started for London. He meant to assert 


them. 

One morning—a sunay moruing in October— 
Mrs, Elmhurst’s parlour-maid opened: the door 
to o visitor, who asked if her mistress was ab 
home, aud handed her a dainty card, whereat 
he wae shown Into a rather showy-looking 
drawing-room, the details of which he scarcely 
noticed, * 

He did nob. sit down in the chair placed for 
him, but remained standing, curbing, with an 
effort, his restless fuclination to move about. 
Happily, for his powers of patience, he was not 
kept long waiting, -Mrs, Elmhurst entered, 
visibly em ; Very surprised, and.not at all 
plensed. Neither of these two offered the saluta- 
tlon that bad been a matter of course, when the 
young man eame and went as he liked aboutthe 
white house. He only bowed—she the same, 

“I will nod Mre, Elmburet,” said 
Delmar, drawing forward a chair for her, “ to be 
oblivious that my presence here is unwelcome 
to you. I do not propose to inflict you with it 
long.’ 

Mrs, Elmhurst opened her lips to aay “ she was 
& little y;” but substituted a 
deprecatory sulle ; was too conscious of her 
own wrong towards her ¢isitor to be at her ease ; 
she began to fear him a little. 

"Your niece fa in town, I suppose!” resumed 


Delmar, poem 4 

seer onnatemboie fs io town.” She looked 
at ap y. 

‘*] should like to see her,” was the next coolly 


uttered phrase. 

“ See Maddie, Mr, Delmar!” sald the lady, in 
rather indignant astonishment, ‘“ May I ask the 
reason for such an extraordinary request 1” 

"I see nothing extraordinary in i, Aa my 
wife is her sister-in-law, I may be considered a 
sorb of connection, I believe {b fa nob unusual 
for people placed as we are to see each other 
Oren hs 1 blige- ithe 

ea, really; you o' me to 
plainly, You must feel that after what has passed 
you on ana a should nob ve 

4 ” gai Delmar, carelessly, should hope 
both she and I had outlived that folly. With 
Ce ee 

magins even her husband cannot object.” 

"] must decline that permission,” eald Mrs, 
Eloihurst, stiffly, as she rose. ‘*I cannob lend 
my ald to such an Interview,” 

His manner, bis face, changed then. 
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CHAPTER XX, 


‘| sald, confusedly, ‘I 
use,” 


‘land I have some right to an answer. 


“ Was-—was that bm gh ae send for me?” she 
ad better go; fv’s no 


" Pardon me; Tmust ak you to grant mse 
moment more. It ts but « amall thing I - you, 

have 
written twice to Christine to your house, and 
‘received no answer.” 

be ri haven't seen any letters,” exclaimed 


“No doubt; etill they have «miscarried in 
et: and I am mod inclined to run further 


3 Bat—but perhaps she did not mean to 


answer. 
. “She would certainly have answered one, Bat 
(-am.keeping you, and my time ts precious,” 

» Maddie glanced up at him irresolutely. She 
had never seen him look more uncompromlsing)y 
reaolute, and her heart sank in fear. How shonld 
she keep thé secret she had paceed-her word to 
Pelham to guard! Then the thought flashed to 


roind. 

“ Bat, after all, he fea man and I am a woman, 

mi eg loves me still.” 
atood up, looking so pretty aud young: 

"I don’t pan sf to fiteeforn,” she woe be. 
tween you and dear Christivne—” she did not ase 
how: bis- lip curled at the “dear ”—" bat. most 
likely your letters hsve reached her, and if she 
has nob them——” 

“Forgive me for reminding you you are wide 
of the point. I did not ask for a discussion of 
my position or my wife's, but for the name of 
the street where she lives, and the number of the 
house,” sald Delmar, distinctly. 

Then she tried her arts. 

Bat if the answer would get me {nto 
trouble }” she eald, with a soft, Incinuating up- 
ward of the brown eyes. 

**May I ask,” he sald, with unchanged cold- 
ness, “ why you make such an appeal!” 


“Ah!” sald Maddie, and sho was not entirely 
noting * how inoplacable you are!” 


mplacable!” he repeated, in a low voice; 
** perhaps I am--to you.” 

"Oh! you mist not,” cried Maddie; “you 
must have some mercy—you must epare me hia 
mere, I promised him, and I dare not tell 
you 

With a sudden flash In his dark eyes, Delmar 
made a step towards the door, 

: a he can—and shall,’ he said, setiing his 
eeth, 
PR g gir] flung herself in his way, catching his 


“Oh! no—no!” ehs cried) frantically, “ you 
must nob go to him-—you must not meet—it fs 
my one dread! Ob, Albert! you loved me once 
—you would do anything I asked once. Only 

one thing I want of you.” —- 

** And I one thing cf yon, and if you will not 
give it I will have {t from him, Will you yield, 
Maddie }” 


He bent down to her, laying bls other band on 
hers to unclasp ihe fingers that clung to him. 
Could he feel that touch and stfll be unshaken ! 
see her terror and not remember that once he 
would have life iteelf to eave her one paue!t 
Did be love her so much less ! Maddie penetrated 


-| one thought of hie. 


“It is not him only,” she said, breathlessly, 
“Tam afraid for—it fs both of you. Will you 
forgive hin—me! I did not know—and I 

loved him f* 


" Did not know what? That a promise fs a 


“No—no—I did not think you would care 
yery he said it was best, and per- 
haps {t was; but I want you to say we can be 

;” sobbed Maddie, 

"You t I should not care? Then did 
think all my vows. were false—like yours? 
yen knows I was true then, as I have never 

been since--as I never can be again ‘Speak the 
truth ; and you cared nothing—that 
loved me when I was near, and forgot me w 
I had gone, Say you listened too readily to 
friends who told you I was not worthy of you ! 
Say devotion was the breath of life to you, and 





one lover did as wol! na another so he were pre- 
sent! S:y you had no noble compunctions be- 


cates you were so utterly trusted—that it was 
no hard thing to listen to new vows befors the 
echoes of the old ones had died out—don’t say, 
if you are nob the incarnation of falseness, that 
you did not know!” 

He had spoken with passionate force, but as 
Maddie, loosening ber tight hold, sank into a 
chatr, his tone changed to bitter contempt. 

** And yet, perhaps, women like you never do 
know! They take @ man’s sou! and say it is 
priceless, and-then blast it with a cruel word. 
Just a few tears, and a new lover dries them. 
Don’t cry, Maddie ; is a man’s heart worth it!’ 

Those tears he scorned had had power to make 
him as soft as bis own mother. 

What was ft, that through ail! this interview 
had been growing on him with each word, each 
look of hers? What aching eenee like a child's 
who has belleved in its mother’s perfect beauty 
as a creed, and finds out that others are more 
fair? What still more miserable sense of some 
thing wasted and lost, of an idol that had never 
been gold, though it had glituered with incom- 
parable brightness } 

“ He tempted me,” eald Maddie, still sobbing 
lese from the depths of her heart than from a 
readily touched sentiment. 

‘And you were so willing to be tempted! 
You thought no gentler words were needed than 
thoze you wrote to me. You &ili all but the 
bare physical life—and that you mske worthless 
—and tell me ft fe all for the beet! You might 
as well break aman slowly on the wheel, kil! bim 
or madden him by drops of water that take 
years to do their work, and say you are giving 
him matchless health, And yet fi is women like 
you that we men ore—foola that we are—all 
eager to worship |” 

“* Bat you will forgive!” said Maddie, drying 
her tears. “I may bave been sorry, and you 
aliow uo excuse,” Throvgh all her distrees— 
real, though evanescent—there lifted iteelf the 
curse of her shallow nature—he had hardly given 
way to such bitter upbrafiding if all the old love 
was dead, -Maddie was pure-minded, and she 
loved her busband, but she was coquette to the 
core ; and what woman like her has that cryztal 
purity that would deem itself sullled by such 
triuraph ? 

“TI don't profess saintliness,” sald Delmar, 
abruptly ; “when I am injured I revenge it—if 
Tean, Idon’s understand forgiving ft. Aud I 
suppose you can be happy enovgh without {t, ko 
why waste words t” 

*¢ 7 wasso aure,” sald Maddie, still tearfully ; 
* that you had forgotten fo ali when you married 
—and ther-—-” 

“Tet th pass,” enld Delmar, hastily ond 
sternly ; “you have uo right to speak of ft— 
that fe Christine’s place. We have both stupidly 
wasted time. I had never meant to ses you 
again, and this will be the last time.” 

“Then go! Don't ask me again about Chrie- 
tine,” she ssid, springing up, angry with him, 
as her eyes and colour showed. ‘I will not tell 
you. I can be implacable too,” 

“ And hoid to a promise through fear—not 
falth,” ssid Delmar, looking at ber so keenly and 
mockingly that she could not stand the scrutiny, 
and turned away, ‘I don't think ITenvy Pelham 
Oilfford,”’ 

With only a slight bow he went ont, with ss 
light and stately a step as if a weman’s terror 
had not more than half bafiied him, He would 
have walked so ff a shameful death had lain 
before bim. And perhaps, proud ss he was, he 
might have chosen that instead of this too 
perfect knowledge of the woman who had been 
to him the ideal of all goodness, and this baaut 
ing, wretched feeling of teing an outcast 
amongst the crowds around him. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Manpre Crivrorp wat angry, very angry, as 
she stood In her aunt's drawing-room after 
Delmar had left. He owned no emptre over 
bim, he had reproached. her in no measured 
terms—her one triumph was that he had failed 
to obtain the information he wished. Her 





triumph was shord lived, however-—-terror 
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succeeded rapidly enough. She knew her 
husband was not ab home—he was with a friend 
not very far from Koights Millwood, for a few 
days shooting ; and ff Delmar questioned her 
servants it was posaible be might learn ‘ais fact. 
The mere thought was enough to drive Maddie 
from the house without waiting to see her aunt ; 
and she almost ran home, 

** Has anyone called?” she asked of the foot- 
rg to speak 


6s y: 


the reply. ‘I have seen no one else,” 

Maddie felt ready to faint with the sudden 
relief, and went into the dintng-room, throwing 
herself into a chalr, starting upagain as she 
heard Christine’s voice in the hall, The next 
moment ehe came in. 

"Oh, Carlstine |” cried Maddie. 

“ What is the matter {" the other ssked, stop- 
ping short. ‘Has anything happened?” 

“Tam ao frightened, what can 1 do if they 
meet—— ’ 

“Whot What do you mean? For Heaven,e 
sake, Maddie, do act like a being,” 
said Christine, with unwonted impatience. 
“Who are you speaking of $” 

" Albert has been ”—began Maddie, 

_ © Albert—here!” repested Christine, recoil- 
ing. 

** No, ab aunt’s ; he sent for me, and ib was to 

out where you were,” Maddie said, pouring 
outher words ina rapid way, while Ohristine 
stood still, leaning her hand heavily on a chair 
near her ; *‘ and I would not tell him. Then he 
said he would find out from Pelham, and he had 
written bere to you, and you had not answered.” 

“He had tten to me? I have had no 
letters,” said Christine, ‘ Well, what then!” 

Maddie coloured up, and looked confused, 

* Oh, never mind,” said she, “the reat, I 
mean, he went away—and Pelham is so near 
Daneswood—and Albert is so fiery he would not 
care what he did,” 

" But he did not know where Pelham was, or 
did he ask here }” , 

té No 1” 

** Was he going———” home was on her lips—~ 
Se the word, and sald ‘‘to Danes- 
w ” 


“IT don’t know !” 

“Then hie meeting Pelham is the purest 
chance, snd you are needlessly frightened, 
Maddie. Bat those letters—how came I not to 
have them! When were they sent!” 

“He didn’t say, but it doesn’t matter ; you 
would not have answered them,” 

"Certainly I should. I can’t understand it~ 
perhaps Pelham—-no, how should he know {” 
She moved away—the mere thought that Delmar 
had been so near her, the mere sound of his 
name had stirred her, and Maddie had seen him-— 
Maddie, whom he loved. It was so bitter a 
moment, She wanted to know how he looked, 
spoke—if he seemed well—but she could not ask 
Heddle, whe bald her pie, Why’ hak to 
written to her—-why want to see her} She grew 
so restless, she felt she must be alone, but first 
she stopped befors her sister. 

* Maddie, what did he say to make you think 
he would seek Pelbam !” 

"He sald he hada right to know, and if I 
would not tell him Pelham should.” 

"T think,” said Christine, after a minute's 
rousing, “he only wanted to force your hand. 
He would not find out in that way. I wish I 
kuew if he had gone to Daneswood.” 

" ba Should you write to him |” 

ii ‘<) j ” 

“ Dear me, what an Idea |” 

“ Perhaps {b seems so to you,” sald Christine, 
with the nearest approach to scorn she had ever 
persiltted herself to show to Maddie; she was 
not ® saint, and ehe was so wounded and sore. 

“There,” sald Maddie, her temper, stil! ruffled, 
rising again, “ you are putting on your haughty 
air. I'm sure I have had enough of that.” 

*‘ Maddie, do you know what you are saying 1” 

“Yes, very well. I wish Pelham were here,” 
said Maddie, beginning to sob hysterically ; 
hy elae cares what I suffer! Albert was 
crue ” 

* Cruel!” said Christine, impatiently ; “and 


careless! 
Lonedale left her card, madam,” was 





you accuse him! Yon euffer! What have you 
not made others suffer! Ob, I mus} speak some 
time—I cannot break my heart in utter silence ! 
How much do you care that you have ruined his 
life and mine? What claim have you on 
sympathy? How much of it do you give? I 
suppose he told you at last what you have done, 
and you who love the soft places could not bear 
to hear it, and so you call him cruel, Bub all 
this misery began with you.” 

She had Delmar’s habit of moving from place 
to place under strong emotion. The passionate 
forces of her nature, not lightly roused, found at 
auch times a relief that was imperative. She 
only seemed calm because she had so much self- 
control, 

Maddie managed to get rid of her teare—to try 
and think of something to filog back at Christine, 
ot oe her wits were not ready or she was 
afraid, 

The fragile girl, with her face and pathetic 
eyes, somehow did not look as if she would be 
essily assailed. Christine took up her ha} to go, 
and Maddie, forgetting her'insulted dignity, cried 
out,— ‘ 

Ob, you are not going! I have been so up- 
set—I am so nervous frightened. Suppose 
something my and I am quite alone?” 

Christine hesitated. To be alone would be 
such a luxury, bet for Pelham’s sake-——- 

““* What can happen?” she sald. 

**I don’b know. Don’s go. I won't say a 
word about Albert-—only don’t go.” 

A strange fear began to creep into even the 
brave heart of Delmar’s wife. Was it possible 
the weaker nature had power over her here! 
What could happen ? her reason asked her, and 
answered “ nothing,” 

Pelham was staying some miles away from 
Knights Milwood ; it was most unlikely he would 
go near the place ; Albert had not meant =e 
tohim. He dreaded his own temper when he 
got beyond his contro], and would shun meeting 
him, ashe always had. What, then, was there 
to fear? Agaio, nothing, and because there was 
nothing she feared everything. Chances were 
shaky things—they often went exactly contrary 
to what one expected, . 

Maddie fully believed herself the greatest 
sufferer that long afternoon ; but even had she 
beew so she had the advantage of being able to 
find comfort in Obristine’s presence. Ohristine 
had no such advantege. Maddie was, as it were, 
an aggravation to the dread that grew upon her 
unbearably. Maddie had but one phase of feeling 
—Christine a thoggand, and on not one of them 
could she open her lips. 

The two girls occupled themeelves in their 
usual way, Maddie was much restored in epirite 
by the appearance of some callers, and when she 
returned to Christine, who had excused herself, 
she was quite lively, and laughed at her own 
foolishness, 


“Well, Maddie," Christine sald, “since you 
are so much better I think I had better go.” 

“Oh, no—-stopand have some tea first ; it will 
beup directly, Besides, I want to havea laugh 
with you when the day {e over.” 

“The day is over!” repeated Christine. ‘I 
wonder how {t will end, Don’t say that, 
Maddie.” 

“My dear child, are you superstitious—you 
so strong-minded} E+ it you had no nerves. 
By-the-bye, I was right not to tell Albert where 
you were, waan't 1?” 

The strong-minded girl with no nerve started 
and flashed at the name Maddie uttered, and 
Maddie noticed it with rather unconcealed aur- 
prise, She was longing to chatter, however, and 
could nob stay her tongue. 

“T had no idea he was In Eogland—you know 
young Fitzmaurice told us he heard he wae 
abroad. I wonder ff he bas left London. Did 
30g Sek he was in England !” 

‘ 0.” 


The abrupt snewer might have warned 
Maddie. 


“TI don’t think he ought to have wanted me to 
seme my promise to Pel,” she rattled on ; ‘‘ and 
C] ” 


“ For Heaven's sake, don't talk about him!” 
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said Christine, almost fiercely, rising suddenly 
from her chair. 

She went to the other end of the room, 
battling with herself, hating the weakness that 
— given way before ‘Maddie. 

he sounds that came from the hal] at this 
Pied however, helped her more than her 

own efforts, 
’s voice asking for her —o 


brought a telegram jast 

thing, probably of little Importance, and she 
could not understand her mistress looking as if 
she had come with a sentence of death. 

"Only a telegram, ma’am,” said she, reas- 
suringly. 

Obristioe took the yellow envelope with un- 
steady fingers. Only a telegram—only life or— 
death ? 

(To be continued, a 








FACETIZ£. 


Wie : “ Does your mother give you anything 
ifyou take your medicine ub ame! 
Billy : “No; butehe gives me something if I 
don 

*Doctor, when do you think a man sl 
the most?” asked a patient who was 
a course of f dietary treatment. “ When he steps oa 
my corns,” anewered the doctor. 

Mapei: “I wonder bow did Clara induce him 
to propose?” Minnie; ** She told him she was 
ambitious to win a name for herself and common 
politeness made him offer his.” 

“Papa, It speake here of a burst of confidence, 
What does fb mean!” “ Failure of a trusted 
bank,” growled the old gentleman, who had just 
been hit by that sort of calamity, 

Bs: Broxco: “I wish you would tell that 
servant-girl shah tin Meath scqatin ber any more, 
Bingo : “ Certainly, my dear.” (Later to servant): 
Bridget, Mra. Bingo wants to sse you.” 

“I varnk It’s absurd to say kissing is dan- 

” guehed Mrs, Lilytop. ‘‘ What possible 
pread by the simple act?” 
>” granted Grumpy. 

**Orp man, Lam sorry to hear that you and 
your wife have separated; did anyone come 
between you?” “ Yes; her father and mother, 
three en aunts and a grandmother.” 

: What would you do if you had no 
wife to look after your mending, I'd like to 
know?” Husband: “ Do} Why, in that case I 
could afford to buy new clothes.” 

Oynicus: “I heard of a man to-day who 
buried = wife and child In the oon, and 
went to the theatre at night.” Mande: ‘‘ He 
was a brute.” Oynicus: “ No, undertaker.” 

Jupax : ** You were alone when you committed 
the vg ei rire anys dh “* Yes, your ‘wor- 

ou see, Ww you have got a mate, you 
sola Suive iottahar Betohanent or wot? 

 Maryg, I nna want you to tle any more 
strings on ger.” ‘ Why, John 1” va 
wasted two w! Diveis this eotties 
what it was you wanted me to remember.” 
- A Lapy recently asked her servant how the 
mustard-pot had become cracked. The reply, 
made with all gravity, was that she did not know, 
but supposed it was owing to the mustard being 
80 strong. 

“Poor Cuortre!” sald the girl who was ia 3 

sympathetic mood. “He can’t ssy'no.’” “He 
t shake his head. then,” said the practical 
mad ym BOPr fellow ; hie collar is too high 

“ You youngecoundrel,” said the father, seizing 
his disobedient son by the hair ; “Vl show you 
how to treat your mother,” 


the and then shook him 
oul bie bale be “tall ' 


began to fall ont, 





Boppy: ‘* What sre descendants, father }” | “ Tpgy say,” ventured the’ young’ man, " that 
Father : “ Why the people who come after you.” | It is becoming quite the thing for newly married 
(Presently) : Who {fs that young man in the | couples to go and see Niagara Falls in Winter.” 
paesage?” Bobby: “ That’s one of sister's de- | “It must be a beantiful sight fn Winter,” she 
scendants come to take her for a drive.” |} sald, "“Iehould so like to see it!’’ His next 

Sxz: “When you go to ask para, the first | trembling utterance settled it, and they are to 
thing he will do will be to accuse you of seeking | start next week. 
my hand merely to become bis son-in-law.” He:| A comronTarLe, eleck, old-fashioned parish 
‘Yes? And then——” She: “ And then you | clerk sat on a gravestone. ** What do you think 
must agree with him. | He’s a lot prouder of him- | of the Church erfsie 1’ asked the friendly passer- 
self than he is of me.” by. “Eh?” “The Church crisis?” repeated 

Hz (wondering if that Williams has ever been | the passer-by. "Ob, nothin’ much. I used to 
accepted): ‘Are both your rings heirlooms?” | be t” parish clerk, Then the new pa’son ca’d me 
She (concealing the Seals “Ob dear yes! One | a sextant; then he went, an’ another coom and 
has been in the family since the time of Alfred; | cad me a virgin; an’t’ last un ca’s me a 
but the other Is newer, and (blushing) only dates | scr ilege.”” 


from the.Conquest.” 
| TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 


Litttz Dor: “ Mamma, I was playing with | 
your best tea set while you were away, and when {fco.2 mM. Gui Guide (349 pages) 8d. rosso orpme 


you bring It out for company you'll be shocked, Hairdresser Ee SrITTEme 00. 150, Boston Ross, 
‘cause you'll think one of the cups hase hair fn | Sted ie largest and original — eo 
it, but it isn’t a hair,” What ie ib3” | nal 


Mamma : 
Little Dot: ‘It’s only a crack.” 
“ My fortune is made!” he cried, will be | (hy 
rich beyond the wildest dreams - ye oe he I nt 


start for Klondike to-morrow. M CURED ANTI. 
be my salvation.” ‘'‘ How ao?” said hie #7 1G is el 


1 ave you discovesed a compound tbat will ald BU NTE Picea Nights 
etection of gold deposite!'’’ "No; I) 
have invented » yeast that will make six loaves of | jeuralgic Headaches 000 oi) 


bread from the flour ordinarily required for one.” | baavise a Bi Greist, la MERVINE 


IF YOU ARE NOT USING 














CARBOLIC SOAPS 


GIVE THEM A TRIAL AT ONCE. 





CALVERT'S 
CARBOLIC 
OINTMENT 


IS UNEQUALLED AS A REMEDY FOR 


Chafed Skin, Piles, Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Sore Eyes, Throat 
Colds, Earache, Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains, Insect Bites, 
Scalds, Cuts, Ringworm, and Skin Ailments generally. 


Large Pots, 4/4; each, at Chemists, &c.; or Post Free for value. 


Lilustrated List of Calvert’s Carbolic Preparations post free on applicaticn. 


F.C. CALVERT & CO., *ut™ MANCHESTER. 
GREY ExiA525% 


NECROCEINE (Registered). 
Hair, Whiskers, Eye-brows any shade desired. Does not stain the Skin. 
afew minutes. It is harmless, Washable, Lasting, and Kestores the 
Colour to the Root, detection impossible, and is undou ubtedly the Cleanest 
and Best Hair Stain in the World. No. 1, Light Brown; No. iden ; No. 8, 
Dark Brown ; No. 4, Black. Sent scaretly packed by post for is. oa. 2a. $d., 88. Sd. ; 
5a. ani 
Medical Certificate sent with eack Bottle 


Write for Unsolicited Testimoniais. 


Address—M, LEIGH & GRAWFORD, 3%, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.C 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. ‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tuk May Drawing-roows are ta be held, the 
first on the 10ch, the second on the 16th, and 
another at a later date not yet fixed. 


Tue Duke and Duchess of York will arrive at 
St. Jamer’s Palace for the season on the morning 
of Sunday, April 23d. 


Tas richest princess in the world is the Crawn 
Peincess Louise Josephiné, of Sweden and Nor- 
Way, married to the Crown Prince of Danmark. 


Pruvcess Bgaraice will return to England with 
the Quven, and ab Waltsuntide she goes to Ger- 
many for five or six weeks instead of accompany- 
ing her Majesty to Balmoral, 


Tas Prince of Wales will himself hold the 
third and fourth levees of the season after his 
return from the Continent, These fanctions will 
take place, one about the end of April, the other 
early in May, 


Quren Victoria hae been falthfal to black 
aver since her widowhood, her toilets are never- 
theless costly, the silks, eatins, and velvets em- 
ployed being of the richest aud most expensive 
qualities ; Her Mejesty’s collection of lace alone, 
which she is continualiy augmenting, being worth 
chonsands of pounds, 


Tue German Empress spends a great deal of 
money upon her clothes, but many {tems of her 
wardrobe are made within the palace. It is sald 
that about a couple of hundred workers are kept 
in constant employment Ia connection with her 
Majesty’s costumes, the embroideries alone 
occupying a hundred hands. It iano unusual 
thing for the same dress to be returned many 
times to the workroom for trifling alterations or 
fresh trimmings. 

Tue Peincess of Wales will not be seen much 
{a Soclety this season, Neither will Princesa 
Victoria of Wales nor Princess Charles be In 
London, and it fs extremely doubtful whether the 
Duchess of York will be much seen, so that, so 
far as Royalty is concerned, it certalaly does not 
seem as if we were likely to have a very briliian 
#@302, 

Tas German Emperor has been playing tennia 
frequently daring the past few weeks, as he finds 
the exercise very beneficial to his health. His 
Majesty generally spenda an hour or two on moat 
afternoons at the tennis courts, that he has lately 
had made at the castle of Bollevue, The Em- 
press shares ber husband's pleasures in tennis, 
and Her Majesty often joins himin a game. 

THERE are great rejoicings {n the Danish 
Royal family over the birth of the little son of 
Prince Christian, elder brother of Prince Charles 
of Denmark. This little man occuples the same 
position in Denmark that our baby Prince Edward 
of York fills in England; that fs to say, he its 
the great-grandson of the relgaing monarch ; 


‘and will one day be King himself, if he lives. 


Prince Edward of York is, of course, second 
cousin to the new-comer, 


A sTRaNGE Institution, but one that works ad- 
mirably, was organised by the Queen and Prince 
Albert early In their married life at Windsor 
Castle, Ib is known as the Committee of the 
Queen’s Household, and is composed of the higher 
officers who serve in the Royal establichment. 
All domestic differences and back-stair bickerings 
are laid befors this little court, Its members go 
to the root of every quarrel and complaint, and 
give jadgment upon them, Very serious cases 
are laid, with the decision of the committee, 
before the Qaeen herself, 

THz Queen will probably return to Windsor 
Castle from the Continent on Friday, April 28th, 
or Saturday, the 29:h. Her Majesty will spend 
the greater part of the second week In May at 
Buckingham Palace, and there is to bea Drawing 
Room during her stay in town (on Wednesday 
the I0sb), at which Her Majesty will receive 
She Corps Diplomatique, The Qaeen will go to 
Balmoral day or two before Whitsantide (prob- 
ably on Friday, May 19sb), and Her Majesty 
ia to stay In Scotland until after Ascot raca- week, 
returning to Windsor on Tuesday, June 20th, 








THER® are 12.000 cabs and 2.500 omnibuees 
in London, 

Tue various countries of the world now use 
13,400 different kinds of postage stamps. 

THERE are more persons ever 60 years of 
age in France than {in any other country in 
Europe, Ireland comes next. 

Tv ts calculated that in ordinary everyday 
travelling the people of England spend about 
£150,000 a day. 

Trenk are in the United States over fifty 
distinct secret orders, with more than 70,000 
lodges and 5,000,000 members. . 





GEMS. 


Ture fz wothing more terrible than ener- 
getic Ignorance. 

Tue charities that soothe and heal and 
blees He scattered at tho feet of mon _like 
flowers, 

Goop-waTvre, like the bee, collects sweet- 
nest from every herb, Ill-nature, like the epider, 
aucka polson from honeyed flowers. 

Harrrvess is like manna; is fs gathered in 
grains, and enjoyed every day, It will not 
keep ; Ib cannot be accumulated; nor have we 
to go out of ourselves or into remote places to 
gather ft, since it is rained down from heaven 
at our very doors, or rather within them. 

He who thinks better of his neighbours than 
they deserve canno) really be a bad man ; for 
the etandard by which bis judgment is usually 
formed {g the goodness of his own heart, Ib 
ia the base only who belleve all men base, or, 
in other words, creatures like themselves. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Coxsoumts—T wo chickens, sonked in cold water 
and put into a soup kettle, with one small onion 
with two cloves stuck in it, one bay leaf, one head 
of celery or & ve of celery ceeds, one eprig of 
parsley, one plece of mace, one sprig of thyme, 
one large or two small carrots, two turnips, three 
quarte of cold water, two tablespoonfule of 
butter, and salt to taste, Let boll three or four 
hours, or until tender, Skim off the fat, strain 
through a sieve, and put in a cold place to cool, 
When cold remove the fat, and ft will be ready 
touse, When you baven't chicken, two pounds 
each of vealand beef may be substituted. 

Scuoor Caresecake —Ingredients: One tea- 
cupful of bread-crambs, one ouuce butter, two 
ounces raising, one teseupfal of hot milk, one 
egg, two ounces sugar, two ounces good figs, and 
one orange, Cat the figs up very small, stone 
and halve the raisins, and add both to the crumbs 
sugar and butter in a bowl; pour in the milk, 
atir all together, and leaveit to cool. Grate the 
peel of the orangs aud strain the juice, and then 
beat the egg into the above mixture, and add 
the orange-peel and juice, Bake in a moderate 
oven twenty minates or more, according to size, 
This is a very wholesome children's pudding. 

Lawon Marmatang, — Ingrediente: Equal 
weight of fruis and sugar, water. After having 
welghod the lemons, wash and wipe them then cub 
them in halves, eqaeeza out the jalce and strain 
out all pips. Put the peels into a saucepan 
with plenty of water, and boil till they are 
pease tgp oa drain them out of the water, 

p outs aa much of the white pith from the 
Inside of the as possible, and cut the yellow 
rinde Into thin shreds, Pat. the juice of the 
lemons into a preeerving pan with the sugar and 
boii {it toasyrup, Then put in the shredded rinds, 
and boll until some will ‘‘jslly” on a plete, 
when allowed to get cold, Pat into dry jars, 
and when cold, cover tightly. 





A eens can live ten months without food. 


ExprRIMENts to reproduce dead men’s features 
from their skulla are being made tn Germany. 


Ix proportion to. thelr weight, dogs can absor!, 
without aps sixteen times as much arsenic a: 
would kill a human being. 


Snurr-Takina originated in Kogland from the 
capture of vast quantities of snuff by Sir Georg: 
Rooke's expedition toe Viego in 1784. 

Tae world is now paying more for instruments 
of destruction and the of death than for 
churches, school, arts, or lettere. , ' 

Ix the hotele built fo China for the use of 
foreigners, the highest stories are the most ex. 
pensive because they are the breeziest. 

As erainent astronomer says that for commn- 
nication with the inhabitants of Mars we should 


require a fisg as lafge as Ireland with a pole 500 
miles long 


Tue term of « prisoner in Mexico is divided 
into three periods, The first fs occupied with 
labour, the second isspent in the training 
school, with emal! pay, and the third 1s prepara- 
tory to freedom, with paid work and many 
“a a larly shipped from N 
ROZEN oysters are regularly e rom New 
Zealand to Ragland, They are opened and then 
frozen Into obloug blocks, 2in. in width, 6{n, In 
height and 12 in. in length, The blocks are then 
neatly wrapped In white paper and packed io tin 
cases, each case containing eight blocks. 

A curious watch has been brought out In 
France. The dial is transparent, but there are 
no works behind it, and the hands appear to 
move by magic. The secret lies in concealing 
the works .: the edge of the case, and commu- 
nicating the motion to the hands by means of a 
glace diss, 

Tux paintings of the Royal Gallery at Madrid 
comprise some of the mos} beautiful in the 
world, They number over 2,000, aud aré said 
to be worth 200,000,000 dollars, Among them 
are ten by Raphael, forty-six by Murillo, sixty- 


four v uez, sixty-two by Kuabens, and 
forty-three by ORIEN: 


A process has been invented by which eyes 
may be coloured to suft the taste of their owner. 
fe accomplished by the injection of some 
liquid into the ey® behtod the pupil. The experi- 
ment has been tried in Paris, and pale-biue eyes 
were transformed to deep violet orbs in a second, 
with no apparent injary to the patient. 

In certain parts of the Himalaya Mountains the 
native women have & way of putting their 
children to aleep in the middle of the day. The 
child is put near « stream of water, and by means 
ofa palm leaf the water is deflacted ao as to ran 
over the back of the child’s head, The water 
pouring on the child’s head apparently eends it 
to sleep, 

THe communal Pate of yond —_ 
decided to provide jeemen on uty 
with dogs capable of defendiog them {a the 
eventof attack. The experiment isau Interesting 
one, and in. the towns where it hae been tried {> 
is said to have ylelded excellent results. This fs 
not the only police réfurm which is to be intro- 
duced in Belgium. At Schacrbeck, one of the 
suburbs of Brussels, all the policemen will soon 
be provided with bicycles, special sheds for which 
are to be constru at all the police stations. 

Ir Is generally thought that among the ancient 
clvilized peoples the Romans had_the oe per. 
fect systems of water suppiles. But excava 
in Greece have shown that in several respects {ts 
inhabitants were more adyanced in the ard of 
laying aqueducts than thelr Itallan bbours. 
Their water was t to them in subterra- 
neous ducts, so that greater purity was secured, 
and the liquid was kept cool. The very fact 
that the Roman aquedacts are more visible, as 
bein accounts for the 


‘over ground, probably 
tach that Roman constructions have enjoyed 
world-wide fame, while the superior art 
was unknown {n this respect. ; ‘ 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Anxrary.—The marriage holds good. 

Par.—¥ou can elaim for a week’s wages. 

R. T.—Any of the large London hospitals, 

Bravix.—The English stamp would snffice, 

Louuror.—Cannot claim legal relationahip. 

J. T.—They bave no right to detain your property. 

Coaosrry.—8t. Paul's, 494 feet ; Monument, 202 feet. 

Mivce.—Her Majesty is about four fect ten inches 
high. 


Ay OLv Reaper. We have no knowledge of the 
fund. 

R. 0, P.—Opinions are never given on leyal docn- 
ments. 

A. P—Only entitled after completing long pertoed of 
pexvice. 

Tommy's Danirxc.—At the headquarters of the 
regiment. 


M. P.—You are responsible for making payments at 
= dates, 


Re ere Soe 
of phe 
SaxcHo Paxza.--We cannot furnish the addresses of 
individuals. 


private 
Movstaenio,--The only final method is to pull out 
the haineine ona. 
Bos ee ee eee eonene wee tee 
force ; nO examina’ 
P Ph areca Lane Theatre has the largest 
holding @ipedhay fn Great Britain. 
Ong ot Dovrscc.tims.--Creditors sre not under com- 
pulsation to accept payment by tnstalmente, 
SvPrratrrion.—Have to do with fortune 
tellers. No huroan being can tell you your destiny. 
BB Ae ens oo tae a good claim. But 
oa had better place all the circumstances before a 
wyer. 
* Maxpakin.—There are said to be about one milifon 
i ea from five to ten million 
musa, Pat, Se scented, with oil of cloves, 
a be attacked by insects 


with sweet ofl 
with dry 


Arny-Parmy Li.1ax, oer tlie blonde Ng describe 
yourself we doubt if it would be becoming. Pale blue 
or green would be preferable, 


Up.to-Datz —You mast have great interest 
a Government situation. There are 


P man snne bo ote vepplt. 
canta Sor G@pageiliesly.a Geet phases, 
Asxiovus To Ksow.—The handwri is clear enough, 
seh Baar A ee mene sas meg bass hand, 
ess purposes. 


pp ha \ mw tg ARES 
ten well rab all over with welt wrung oct of salt- 
‘ Sg reg gesiy Eade 


Reo = By no means ome to Lond rere: 
obtaining t; there are hundreds tn your 
iano out Gf seatics outer Sanetemne -wenhe stand but little 


Footuants.—We should strenuously advise you to 
abandon the idea of entering a nape arti so fow 
succeed, ag #0 many ex: such great disap- 


Iscomstanr.— Your best plan is to state franks 
our it lover the state of your feelings. It as 
“Y eS oe no doubt, but it is the only “ honest 
an 


Baavcreac.—Rain ie measured by ww 
ite » 
ven ight of 9 rey yr gd 8 ibe rarity, 


ounces avordu 
Froper.—He was born In 1550, and died in 1635, so 
that we do notsee how violin, dated 1689, can 
have been made by him. ise genuine tt ought to be 
of considerable value. 
—Weare afraid you will have to be con- 
endowed 





ft with a cloth wrung ont af cican 

poems) has been added in the 

ye @ gallon. Rub av dry 

cloth, and either =? the 

windows p Soap or ght a fire to thoroughly dry it. 


Anxig.~ Never use a brush on it. Wirst well sweep 
off all dust, then wash ft all over with a mixture of 

lukewarm milk and water (arent in very hot weather, 
when the mixed Iquid should be cold), using a large, 
oe cloth for the purpose. 

Csrcian.—You may set any pootry you find in 
ieee te miusic for pour own or friends entertstn- 
ment, but must not presume to print and publish with- 
ous first having permission of the author and 
publisher of the paper in which the poem appsared, 

Srame Creanixe — [f the paint has become dry, put 
a few drops of turpentine on the spot and let it stand 
a short time; then rub the sprt, and tf all the paint is 
not rem repeat the work. When entirely gone, 
rub off with alcohol. 


Garcor.—It is difficult for us to answer your query, 
since we do not know upon what terms of fam{iilarity 
ou ara with the lady, or how long you have known 
er, but we certainly do not think she would take it 
wedi if you calt ber by her Ohristian nare. 


May.—It should be first well washed with warm 
water = svap: wipe dry, and well rob with » flannel 
dipped.ia a Uttle whiting sttghtly damped Wipe off 
the biting with a chamois leather ; if the enamel 
is very bad it can easily be re- enamelled ‘at home. 


Ove Wao Wanrs ro Kwow,--Any mau who likes can 
pote cockade on his coachmon's hat; the old rule was 
only bw nobility, officers of the army and navy, 
{odgen, and professors could sport this decoration, but 
exception is now the rule. 


Seer say soap once a day, twice if ze ~~ 
live inatown. The bes t plan Is to waeh the fare dr 
in warm water with plenty af soap, then rinse first = 
water, then in cold. Dry carefully and rub in 
&@ Very ttle cold cream once a day. 


NOW AND TAEN, 


We tocet just with a carelose word, 

Yet all my heart is strangely stirred, 

Remembering the dsys of old, 

Ere you had bartered love for golad— 
Aye, love for guid | 


Oh, once I loved a senceless sod 
Whereon your datnty feet had trod ; 
Once was your garment's simple hea 
More precious a dladem— 

, A disdem | 


But thia is over now—my heart 

Por aye {es rent from yours apart; 

Where love abode dark bate is born— 

I give unto you scorn for scorn— 
Yes, scorn for scorn ! 


You queen it in your satins raro— 
envious excer, the vulgar stare : 
Yon blaze wits dlamonds every one 
Half shames the splendour of the sun ; 
But answer me can geme of 
Make up for aii the love of old~— 
The love of old ! 


Auma—Cover the spots with a paste mate of 
and cold water, which leave on for paent. 
8, and then wash off with bot “weber. If th 

we qua. very dry this treatment may need to ee 


Axawo-8co7,— Queen Victoria nnites in herself linea! 
descent from. bg Scottish and Bnglish royal lines, and 
in therefore th timate heir to the thrones or 
quewun of betis kin ; the Priuce of Wales is anit 
in succession ; if Ualon were broken, new lines 
must be set ap for both. 

Fivrrensy.—To preserve flannel froma moth, store It 
away with paper moistened with parafiin or turpentine. 
Just enovgh of this is — to hly perfume 
es ot Se the flannels and other 

ereeam wemnenns one Stand, CAE eee ei anne 

a cloth or clean paper so 26 to sol] nothi 
Near Naxcy.—To Bie a gloss to di On two 
of one pint of boiling water ; 
end put 
is Nquor 
give collars 


gur 
cover till next y 
fato a clean bottle. A tablespoontal of 
stirred into a pint of ordinary starch will 
and cuffs an sppearance of newness, 
M. D.--1, As to whether a carpet should go quite ms 
‘thé wall all round room fa a matter of tas 


epaas 

pens polished. 2 The address as you pat 

it would do aA niocly. Thank you for kiad apprecia- 

tion of the 

Too alle de simple course of diet and exercise 

nces the best results. The patients may eat 

pI ema thin soups, poultry, game, and all 

carrots and parenipes, 

ear oa of a) ‘kinds should be Mrolded, 

py Bem fn tea or coffee and cream at all 

iy Po Pg have why ~ 

eae poe glaseful three en a a = 
fresh water or milk shovld be Tata hee exer 

should be thdalged in, and baths are excellent, 





Fovesr.—To ascertain whether or not a room fs damp, 
two pounds of fresh lime should be placed therein, 
after hertoetically closing the doors and windows. In 
ol wy Sem hours it should be weighed, and if the lime 
has absorbed more than one per cent. the room should 
considered damp and classed as unbealtby. 


Aqatsa.—Salts of lemon rubbed in, then moistened 
with a little warm water, and then sponged off with 
cleav, warm water, may at oace, if persevered with, 
remove the stain; but we cannot promise that it will 
leave ‘‘ne stain, white or otherwisc;” therefore you 
had better firat wy it on a spare plece of parchment, 


Eriquutrz.—Invitations to dinner, whether tho 
notice given be long or short, should »e asoepted or 
declined within twenty-four hours. Jo leave an invi- 
tation unanswered longer than this ts divcourteous, and 
suggests the idea that the recipient te delaying te reply 
pe the chance of receiving some more cesirable invita- 

or. 


Hicurses,.--The young maa is in the prime cf his 
adolescence, aud so. better fitted to grapple with the 
care and responsibilities of bis position. Ten or eleven 
yeara in the life of a man bears no comparison with the 
game pertod in ,that of a woman, for the plain reason 
thet she ages both in appearance and constitution 6o 
much sooner than he does, 


Neti.—Take some white of egg, with an equal 
quantity of water; beat the two together thoronghiy 
weil, then « rinkla in sufficient finely-powdered slaked 
lime to make the whole into a thick cream or thin 
pasto. Apply quickly, and wel) pressthe parts together, 
and allow the mended article to Me by for a day or two. 
As the cement becomes hard very quickly, it must be 
used at once, 


Home Maurvee — Firat shake out ali the dust,then lay 
on # flat board and well reb on both sides with a piece 
of flannel; this takes out any dust that may be leit. 
Take sore beer anc sponge the silk ali over, sponging 
across the width of the silk, and not down the Jengtb. 
Leave fur ten minutes, epread on a clean troning-board, 
aud press with a moderately hot iron on. what is in- 
tended to be the wrong side. 


Avyvorinc Reaper.—Firat shake thoroughly, brash- 
ing of any dirt. Then wring a bit of the —- material 
as the dress out of gin-and-water, mixed tn equal 
proportions, and rud the dress well over with this, 
atterwards hanging in the air ora warm room to dry. 
This treatment removes dust that the brush makes no 
impression on. Any velvet should be cleaned with a 
oe of soft flannel, or rubbed with the palm of the 

wc 


Puzzimn -—-The year 1909 will not be a leap year, 
because it is only, of the century years, every fourth 
one which is so ranked; the days in the year are made to 
correspond as nearly as possible with the time taken by 
the earth to make one complete round of the sun, but 
even after sdding one year to every fourth, or leap year, 
the caloulation is not quite exact, and to reduse the 
error, only every fourth century year, au stated, is made 
a leap yoar ; that keeps things straight. 

Iexonamve.—Rain fs an accumulation of the tiny 
— of the vapour of the atmosphere icto drops. 

‘bese drops, first ema! of size, attract others of their 
kind, and become drops of. eux oh magnitude that they 
fall to the earth because of thelr weight. There is » 
limit to the quantity of water which the air is capable 
of absorbing aud retaining as invisible vapour. Warr 
air is able to hold more than cold air. Hence when the 
atr which is saturated with moisture becomes cold for 
any reason whatever, if can no longer retain ite 
mofature. A portion must, under euch condition, 
accumulate into crops. These fall to the earth in the 
shape of rain. 


Santa _Criscs,—Obristmas as now held was fa our 
part of the world founded upon « heathen featival ; it 
was considered desirable as 4 moans of winniug the 
people from idolatry, and inducing them to adopt 
Curistian observances instead, to take advantage of 
the festivals already popular arocng them by giving 
them a Christian sigutficance; tho Yule festival wa» 
the great one of the year, when the birth of a new 
season was supposed to teke place; the Christian 
teachers taught the people to regard it instead as the 
date of Christ’ birth, but as a matter of fact that date 
has never been ascertained ; there ta nothing in the 
New Testament enjoining ita celebration, though al} 

tians are required to frequently and duly cele- 
brate the death and resurrection of Christ; Ohristmas 
has been held at all dates from December up to May, and 
the one certain thing ia that Christ’s birth could not 
have happened on 25th December 








Tax Loypow Reaper can be sent to any part of the 
world, post-freo, Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One s ing and Eightpence. The yearly subscription 
for the Monthly Part, including Chris Part, ie 
Right Shillings and Righpence, post-free. 
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HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


iS A REAL BOON TO: SUFFERERS. 
Kt cures Lumbago, Sciatica, Glandular Swellings, Piles, Fistulas, ke. 


THERE IS MAGIC IN ITS TOUCH 


When applied to Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Poisoned Wounds, &c. 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment are manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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PEPPER'S TONIC 
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APENNY:—Dab asmall quantity 
B eros = and leave it overnight. 
IF it, it contains & , it will turn q 
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METAL POLISH. 


PATON, Ca LvER 





A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


2/6 Spe vg offer until ape 6th to purchasers of 16 
pair, post-free. Marvellous value, various shades, any size 's or gent’s' 
or wR success, worn oy. ever ™ testimonials gal r nays &an vite 
UNLESS STAMPED “GYP,”"a uiarue en ae SoIRTHDAY, or he 
send for a sam ir at onve, and enter our contes member, (Zee 


THE } 
ARE GUARAGT! EED, NO DIVIDING THE MONEY, “THOROUGHLY GENUINE. 
reference given if required. Orders sent within t three days, direct from our City | 
' 
| 








House, 


100 Prizes of £5 each to Purchasers having 8 correct - £500 | 
200 —,, £2 


400 Bi 5s. Fy TP 3 4 s 5 £100 | 


NO PRIZES FOR LESS THAN FOUR CORRECT. fi, 000 | 
} 





INSTRUCTIONS,—Send orders for Gyp Gloves, with P.O. 2s, 6d. for each patr, | 
stating size and colour required, yen ey with stamped addressed envelope, copy 
on to paper the letters given be slo w and fill in the dashes with lettere to form the 

names of EIGHT WELL-KNOWN ARTICLES (sold by Drugyists, etc.) 


1, GLY - - - INE. 5. WI - - LIA. 

2,P ---§ SOAP. Gi Rie eae S FOOD. 
3. K - RO - INE. 7. EAU DE-- - - - NE. | 
oh HAMS PILLS. 8. --D-8 GOUT PILLS. | 


NO DELAY. PRIZES SENT WITH GLOVES. 


| 
The Names and Addresses of Winners will be published in the News of the World on 
May 7th (please mention paper), All Orders to be sent to 

| 


THE “GYP” GLOVE CO., 250, VICTORIA DOCK ROAD, | 


LONDON, E. 
Less than 50 of the above Prizes have so far been Won. 
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DON'T LET MOTHS 
RUIN YoUR FURS 
OR BLANKETS 





KEATING’S POWDER 
PRESERVES THEM. 
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